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FOREWORD 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION believes that the happiness and 
the economic security of the American people rest largely upon the educa 
tional opportunities provided for children, youth, and adults. The organ 
ization and administration of public educational programs are primarily func 
tions of state governments. The financial support of education is a cooperative 


task of local, state, and federal governments. 


The need for general federal aid to education was set forth in the Septembe: 
1942 ReseARCH BULLETIN. The present report describes state systems of schoo] 


support. 


To urge that federal aid should be provided is not in any sense to minimize 
the importance of local and state effort. School systems are still largely sup 
ported by local taxes. The value of this local participation cannot be overlooked. 
It stimulates a direct interest in schools; it provides an opportunity for orig 
inal and enriched educational programs. Local suppert, efficiently and effec 
tively carried out, has a characteristically American place in providing the 


necessary educational opportunities. 


In recent years states have assumed a larger share of the financial support 
of schools. This is as it should be. The larger areas of resources provided by 
the states have tended to reduce the strain upon local revenues. Thru wise 
state action it has been possible to extend to more children “what the wisest 


parent wants for his child.” 


There are still great possibilities for the improvement of state school finance 
systems. Some states make relatively small contributions to the cost of thei: 
schools. Others have relatively limited taxation programs in which little use 
is made of the newer types of taxes. The equalization principle, already adopted 
by a majority of the states, needs to be further developed in all states. Much 
still needs to be done in reorganizing local school administrative units in 
order that the available revenues may be productive of the most good. In these 
matters of financial and administrative leadership the state departments of 
education and the state education associations should exercise increasing 


activity. 


With the approach of the legislative year in a number of states, the present 
RESEARCH BULLETIN will be welcomed as a handbook of practice. It should 


be helpful not only with long-time plans but with respect to problems arising 


during the current war period. 


Wi iarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

















[en years ago the public schools of the 
nation were facing a period of acute financial 
stress. Several thousand schools failed to open 
n the fall of 1933 because of lack of funds 
In some other schools teachers were serving 
without pay. Educational leaders looked to 
sate legislatures to provide money to replace 
ocal school revenues lost from dwindling 
roperty tax collections. Many of them sought 
to learn what measures were being taken to 
rolster the failing school income in_ states 


ther than their own. 


Need of School Finance Information 


Comprehensive information concerning cut 
rent school finance practices of the various 
states in a readily accessible form was lack 
ng.' Realizing that a need existed, the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association set out to assemble this tvpe of 
information in the spring of 1934. 

A letter was sent to the superintendent of 
education or other educational authority in 
each of the states with the request that he 
prepare for publication by the National Edu 
cation Association a brief description of the 
essential features of the system of financing 
the public elementary and secondary schools 
of his state. Each contributor was asked in 
preparing this descriptive statement to follow 
an outline drawn up in the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 

Under the title, School Finance Systems, 
statements received from forty-six of the forty 
eight states were published during the winter 


of 1934-35. 


Revised Statements Now Available 


The need for information concerning school 
finance practices has not diminished since 
1935. The period of gradual recovery from 
the economic depression which lasted thruout 
the 1930’s brought with it the threat of 
encroachment on school funds for the benefit 
of other state-supported activities, thus neces 
sitating frequent adjustments of school revenue 
sources. Now, again, the schools are en- 


dangered by the increasing diversion of public 


1A compilation of such information by Fletcher Harper Swift and Bruc: 
of Education under the title of ‘State Taxes and School Funds and Their Apportionment.” a 


legislation thru 1927 
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I. Introduction 





and private funds to the support of the 


Further adjustments of school 


war ettort 
revenue sources will undoubtedly be necessary 
While promotion of the war is, and should be 
the primary concern of a united nation, the 
schools have an important role to perform in 
the total war effort and must be protected 
from needless harm. 

‘To make the needed facts easily available 
new revisions of the statements contribute: 
School Finance 
ing 1941 and 1942. Figures contained in thes« 
revised statements for most of the states apply 
to the school vear 1939 40), but tacts are ilso 
included covering changes in school 


systems eftected by 1941 legislation 


Systems have been issued dur 


Uses of Present Research Bulletin 


This ReseEARCH BULLETIN summarizes the 
latest revised infermation for the separate 
states contributed to School Finance Systems. 
It draws comparisons between this informa 
tion and similar information reported earlie1 

As a result of the summarizing process 
some of the facts reported assume an added 
significance. Action taken by one state 
earmarking the proceeds oft a certain tax for 
school purposes or in reducing the amount of 
a state school appropriation may mean little 
when viewed alone, except to the schools di 
rectly affected. When the same action is taken 
by twenty or twenty-five states, however 
at approximately the same time, its signifi 


cance is revealed as a part of a_ national 


trend. Thus, this bulletin gives emphasis to 
the more in portant developments which have 
taken place in recent years in the school 
finance situation thruout the nation—an en 
phasis wh ch Is apt to be lacking in the state 
ments pertaining to the individual state 

In addition, this bulletin will serve a 
guide to the somewhat more detailed inforn 
tion reported from the various _ states 
concerning specific phases ot school nnance 
programs. It will show to which states the 
reader should turn to learn of the status of 
state equalization plans, tor exan ple or the 
dependability of the state.income tax as a 
source of school support. 


R. Zimmerman, published by the federal Burea 
Bulletin 1928, N vere 
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II. State School Revenues 


To what extent does the state government, 
as compared with other units of government, 
provide financial support for public elementary 
and secondary schools? From what revenue 

the state draw its money for 
the support of its elementary and secondary 
schools? Each of the contributors to School 
Finance Systems was asked to provide answers 
to these questions for his state. 


sources does 


Percent of School Revenues from State 
Sources 


The information contributed from each 
state includes figures on the percent of the 
total elementary- and secondary-school sup- 
port burden borne by (a) state government, 
(b) federal government, and (c) the local 
units of government. These percentage fig- 
ures for the various states apply to different 
school or fiscal years lying between June 30, 
1938, and June 30, 1942. They also relate 
to different measures of the total school sup- 
port burden as “total receipts,” “total revenue 
“total expenditures,” ‘‘total 
rent expenditures,” or “total revenues avail- 
able for current expenditures.”’ An exact rank- 
ing of the states with respect to the percent of 
total school funds contributed by any of the 
three types of governmental units cannot, 
therefore, be made on the basis of these figures. 
This limitation should be kept in mind when 
viewing the circle charts displayed in Figure I. 

There is little doubt, however, that the 
state of Delaware pays for a larger part of 
the cost af its schools than any other state 
government. The percent of total costs of 
Delaware schools contributed by the state in 
1940-41 was 92.0. The Delaware school 
finance system is unique in that the state 
assumes responsibility for the entire current 
school expense program. The state government 
of North Carolina also assumes responsibility 
for the complete support of certain phases of 
the current school expense program of the 
schools. More will be said about the school 
finance systems in operation in these states in 
section IIT of this bulletin. 

New Mexico apparently stands next to 
Delaware with respect to the percent of school 


° ” 
receipts, cur- 


moneys coming from the state. The st 
ernment of New Mexico provided 
cent of the current costs of its scho 
1939-40. That percent would be son 
smaller if related to total costs, as in De 
instead of to current school costs. |: 
possibly represent a proportionately 

state contribution than the 62.9 percen: 
total revenue receipts of Louisiana sc} 
which came from state sources in 194()-4 
Other states in which more than 50 percent 
school funds come from state sources, o1 
basis of the figures reported, are: North (¢ 
lina (1938-39), 59.6 percent of total fu 
available; Washington (1939-40), 57.6 
cent of total school district receipts; Geo 
(1940-41), 57.4 percent of school receip: 
Oklahoma (1939-40), 54.3 percent of 
receipts; Alabama (1939-40), 54.2 per 
school revenue; Texas (1939-40), 5] 

cent of total school revenues: Flo: 
(1939-40), 51.0 percent of all school runds 
and West Virginia (1940-41), 51.0 percent 
of current school expenses. 

While state governments of the above eleve: 
states, on the basis of figures contributed 
School Finance Systems, made a 50 perce 
or greater contribution to the support ot the 
public schools, in ten states the contributior 
of the state government was less than 
percent of total school funds. The latter grou 
of ten states includes: Massachusetts (1940 
41), 9.6 percent of school revenues; [Ilinoi 
(1939-40), 9.1 percent of net annual receipts 
of schools; Kansas (1939-40), 8.6 
of school expenditures; Colorado (1939-40 
7.9 percent of school expenditures; New 
Hampshire (1940-41), 7.6 percent of school 
receipts; Connecticut (1939-40), 6.2 percent 
of revenues available for current school ex 
penses; Rhode Island (1940-41), 6.1 percent 
of school receipts; New Jersey (1940-4! 
5.8 percent of school revenue;’ Nebraska 
(1939-40), 5.7 percent of school costs; 
Oregon (1939-40), 1.7 percent of school ex 
penditures. 

A comparison of similar figures for all 
states with those contained in earlier editions 
of School Finance Systems shows that twent 


percent 


and 


' This figure is based on 10 percent of the state school tax and that portion of the railroad tax which is withheld by the 
state for special elementary- and secondary-school purposes. The remaining 90 percent of the state school tax and a portion o! 
the railroad tax are returned to the counties in proportion to collections. For purposes of this bulletin these amounts returned 
to the counties are classified as county revenues. School authorities in New Jersey, however, classify this money as state aid 
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»ine state governments increased and seven- 
een state governments decreased their pro 
contribution to the support of 


yortionate 
schools between the e: 
atest year for which information was reported 
In one state (Vermont) the percent of school 
revenues derived from state sources was the 


Mis 


because 





irliest year and the 






ame for both years. For another state 





no comparison is_ possible 


nformation tor 
[able 1 contains figures on the percent of 


sissipp! ) 





the earlier ve il 





is lacking 






} 
l 


school revenue derived from state sources it 
each state for each of the two specified years. 

lables will be found on pages 178-94. 

To say merely that the proportionate share 
in the financing of 
schools de 
creased in seventeen states, and remained sta 
by tells the 








the state government 
twenty-nine 





increased in states, 






one state, no means 





tionary in 
full story of the recent trend toward 
state financial for 

gains have been made in many state 
percent of 
sources. In states where that percent declined 






preater 





schools. Important 


the 


aid 





S n 





school funds derived from state 






the loss was usually small. The difference 





between the percent of school funds coming 







from state sources in the earliest year and 
the same percent in the latest year for which 
information was reported for each state is 





13.7 percentage points on the average in the 
twenty-nine states where that percent in 
creased. It is only 3.4 percentage points on 
the average in the eighteen states where the 
percent of school funds from state sources 








declined.? 
An increase in the percent of total school 
the 






funds derived from state sources may be 
result of a larger contribution by the 
to school support. It may also be the result 
of a decrease in the amount of local school 
funds available. Often such increase has 
occurred as the result of a combination of 
these two factors. In fact, there may often be 
a causal relationship between the second of 
these factors and the first. The depletion of 
local property tax yields, thru lowered assessed 
valuations, delinquent collections, or limita- 
tions on the maximum rates that could be 
levied in some states, made an increase in the 
amount of state financial aid for schools a 
matter of necessity if the schools were to 





state 

























were based on receipts 
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continue to operate. This relationship stands 
ticular clarity in connection with 
} 


here prop 


out with par 
the financing of schools in states w 
erty tax limitation laws are in effect. 


Thus, in Indiana: 


With the placing of a limit by the 1932 legislature 
upon the amount of property taxes which could be 
levied, it became necessary to find additional stat 
sources of revenue if the schools were to continue 


These were provided by laws passed in 1933 

Prior to 1933 the state government provided not 
over 10 percent of all public elementary ind 
secondary-school revenues. In 1933-34, 36.09 percent 
of total school revenues came from the state. This 
percent had dropped to 34.4 in 1939-40 

I he plac ing of leg il limitations on property 
tax rates resulted in the following change 
in problems of financing schools: 

Prior to the adoption in 1932 of a 15-mill tax 
limitation amendment, the problem of school financ 
ing in Michigan was to secure an adequate and 
satisfactory state equalization fund. The function 
ing of this amendment limits the tax that can be 
levied on general property by all units of govern 
ment to 15 mills, exclusive of debts contracted prior 
to December 1932, and makes it necessary to pro 
vide state funds for school districts which previ 
ously were well able to support an educational pro 
gram from local sources. 

. >” , 
Prior to the school year 1933 34 the schools 
, ' 
of West Virginia were supported almost 
wholly from local ad valorem taxes. Since 
that year the state has provided 50 to 56 pe: 
cent of the total amount expended for schools 


A statement contributed by Superintendent 


Trent to an earlier edition of School Finance 
Systems indicates that the increased state aid 
provided by the state, when limits are placed 


on tax rates, does not always fully 


compensate the schools for losses in local prop 


property 


erty tax revenues. According to this statement 
total state and local revenues of West Virginia 
schools dropped from upwards of $22,000,000 
to approximately $19,000,000 during the first 
vear of the operation of the property tax 
limitation law. Total state and local revenues 
of Ohio schools also apparently declined by 
about a million dollars in the first year after 
the of the tax 
rates in that state. Figures reported from Indi 
ana and Michigan are not in a form which 
reveals the effect of property tax limita 
tion laws on total state and local school reve 


reduction limit on property 


nues because they do not relate to any year 


* This average relates to sixteen of the seventeen states (excluding California) where the percent of school revenues from 
State sources declined. Figures reported from California for the earlier year were based on expenditures 


for the later year 


Those 
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FIGURE I—SHARE OF FEDERAL, 
SCHOOL SUPPORT (Continued) 
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the enactment of these laws. The 
shift in sources of revenue in Ohio and West 
Virginia is depicted in Figure II. 
States other than mentioned 
in which a decided shift from local to state 
sources of revenue has taken place are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. The tendency toward greater 
state and less local support of schools in these 


prior to 


those above 


states also is shown in Figure II. 


Percent of School Revenues from the 
Federal Government 


The circle charts displayed in Figure I and 
the data in Table 2 (page 179) show the pro- 
portionate contribution of the federal govern- 
ment to public-school support in the latest 
years for which figures were reported from 
the various states. These figures, for the most 
part, are based on amounts paid to the states 
as aid to vocational education in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Money spent 
by the Federal Works Agency and various 
forms of emergency aid given during the 
economic depression are generally excluded. 
Any exceptions to these statements are noted 
at the foot of Table 2. It is probable also 
that the figures of Table 2 were reported too 
early to include much of the increased aid 
for vocational defense training. 

While schools of thirty-three states, in the 
years for which figures were reported, re- 
ceived 1 percent or more of their. total funds 
from federal sources, in only fifteen states 
did the federal government provide as much 
as 2 percent, and in only seven states as much 
as 3 percent, of total school funds. The seven 
states in which federal aid was reported as 
constituting 3 percent or more of total school 
funds are: Utah (1939-40), 7.1 percent of 
school revenues; Vermont (1939-40), 6.2 
percent of school revenues; West Virginia 
(1940-41), 6.0 percent of current school ex- 
penses; Nevada (1940-41), 4.6 percent of 
school revenues; Alabama (1939-40), 3.9 
percent of school revenues; North Carolina 
(1938-39), 3.6 percent of total funds avail- 
able; and Mississippi (1939-40), 3.0 percent 
of school revenues. 

A comparison of the figures contained in 
Table 2 (see page 179 in Appendix of this 


of towns for school expenditures. 


bulletin) for earlier and later yea 
rather general tendency toward gre 
cial aid for schools from the fede: 
ment. For only nine states (Arkans 
Kentucky, Maine, New Mexico, O 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wyoming 
figures reveal a decrease in the pro; 
federal contribution. This decrease y 
est in Arkansas, New Mexico, and \\ 
In one of these states (New Mex 
was a notable increase in the amount of 
funds from state and 
the two years for which figures ar 
Thus the decrease in the proportion of 
funds from the federal government 

state may have been due to an increase 
amounts provided from state and local so 
rather than to any federal 
payments. In Arkansas, on the other h 
state and local deplet 
in the early depression years to an extent 
required the provision of federal emerge: 
aid in order to keep the schools open. W 
the return of prosperity the state has 
sumed responsibility for a 
school costs and the emergency aid from t! 
federal government has been withdrawn. | 
ures reported for Wyoming do not rev 
the reason for the decline in the percent of 
school funds from the federal 
in that state. 

In three states (Arizona, Idaho, and Was! 
ington) the share of the federal government 
in the support of schools was the same fo: 
both early and late years. This share 
creased in thirty-four states. No comparisor 
is possible for Massachusetts and Mississip; 
The former state reported no figures on fed 
eral aid for either early or late year because 
the schools which receive such aid are not 
legally a part of the public-school systen 
Mississippi did not report figures for th 
early year. 


local sources 


decrease in 


school funds were 


greater share 


government 


Revenue from Earmarked Taxes 


Apparently the practice of earmarking th 
proceeds of state taxes for purposes of schoo! 
support is declining. At least the number of 
states engaging in this practice has been r 
duced during the last ten years from thirty 
three * to thirty.* 


* This figure includes Massachusetts (see footnote 3 above), and Iowa where income and sales taxes contribute to s 
support thru repayments of losses due to the exemption of homesteads from taxation. Such repayments are not regarded as 


school aid by Iowa school authorities. 
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FIGURE II 





SHIFT IN SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL FUNDS FROM STATE SOURCES 
AND PERCENT FROM LOCAL SOURCES, EIGHT STATES, 
IN SPECIFIED YEARS 
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The latest which the 
number of states reported figures on school 
revenue was 1939-40.° The earliest year for 
which the greatest number of states provided 
such information was 1933-34.° Twenty-eight 
states sent in figures for the later of these 
years; thirty states for the earlier. 
Eighteen states reported for both of these 
years. The percent of the aggregate state school 
revenues of these eighteen states which came 
from earmarked taxes in 1939-40 was 31.2. 
Earmarked taxes produced 44.2 percent of ag- 
state school revenues of the 
eighteen states in 1933-34. Figure III com- 
pares these percents. Table 3 (page 180) con- 
tains figures on total state school revenue and 
state school revenue from earmarked taxes for 
each of two years in each state. 


year for greatest 


two 


gregate same 


State Property Tax 


Thirteen states (Alabanta, Arkansas, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Utah) now levy state 
school property taxes. In addition to these 
thirteen states, five others (Florida, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Vermont, and Washington), mak- 
ing eighteen states in all, were mentioned in 
the earliest statements contributed to School 
Finance Systems as levying or as having re- 
cently levied state school property taxes. No 
state is reported as having adopted the prop- 
erty tax as a new source of state school reve- 
nue, or as having returned to that source after 
it had once been abandoned. 


®* The school or fiscal year ending in 1940. 
®* The school or fiscal year ending in 1934. 
7 Groves, Harold M. Financing Government 


New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1939. p. 55 


The percent of state school revenue 
came from state 
in eighteen states in 1939-40 was 7.8 


earmarked property 
percent for the same eighteen states in 
was 16.5. These two percentages are com; 
in Figure IV. Table 4+ (page 181) cont 
the amounts upon which Figure lV is 
The above figures are in line with 
trend away from the property tax as a s 
of state revenue which has been taking 
since the turn of the century. Of all 
tax revenues for all purposes, about 5] 
cent in 1902, about 40 percent in 1922. 
iess than 5 percent in 1941 came fron 
property tax.” School 
of this trend, can still depend upon revenues 
from earmarked state property tax rates 


systems that, in 


supplement local property tax revenues 
fortunate. At a time when the effects of 
war program on the yield of many other 
state taxes are a matter of anxiety, the pro 
erty tax as a source of state school revenu 
not to be scorned. 


State Income Taxes 


Schools of ten states share directly in the 
proceeds of personal or corporation net in 
come taxes. The ten Arkansas 
Colorado, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
Montana, New Mexico, South Carolina 
Utah, and Vermont.® Four states (Colorado, 
Iowa, Louisiana, and South Dakota) have 
been added to this list and four states ( Dela- 
ware, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and South Da 
kota) have been lost from it during the period 


states are 


Tax Research Foundation 


Tax Systems. Ninth edition. Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, January 1, 1942. p. 326. 

® A state which should possibly be included in this list is Wisconsin. The Wisconsin law provides that certain surtaxes on 
incomes, dividend taxes, etc., shall be used in part for common school aids, but actually the revenue from these taxes for 
part of the school appropriations paid out of the State General Fund. 
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vered by the intormation reported. ‘Thus school revenues of tl oht 


ICs the sane 


the number of states in which schools draw came trom earmarked income taxes 


revenue directly from state income taxes For schools that rely upon. sta 


the same now as it was at the beginning of taxes for a substantial part of thei 
that period, but in some ot the intervening the outlook To! the immediate tuture 


ears it has risen as high as thirteen. Vhis is especially true of those schools 
It the percent of state school revenues tron share in income tax proceeds on pers 

earmarked taxes in general declined between — rather than a specific allotment basis. The 

1933-34 and 1939-40, that provided by eat n state income tax vields during recent months 


marked income taxes in eighteen states was has been spectacular. 


ris¢ 


According to higure ¢ 
about the same for both years. ported by the ‘Tax Institute, state revenues 


Neither the lowa law nor the Massachusetts from this source in the first five months of 


law specifically earmarks income taxes for 1942 were practically 30 percent higher than 
schools. In Iowa replacements are provided in the same months of 1941. The T'ax Inst 

from personal and corporation income and _ tute lists the income tax among those revenues 
sales taxes for revenues lost to municipal gov that ‘will ride high for the duration.” ° While 


ernments (including school districts) as a not all predictions are so rosy, and some 


result of the partial exemption of homesteads writers point out that the income tax is not 
from property taxation. The Massachusetts immune from certain adverse effects of th 
income tax is used to reimburse towns for war effort, it is probable that income tax 
school expenditures already made. vields will continue to be high as long as 
Figure V, based on data in Table 5 { page production is Maintained at its present level 

182), shows that earmarked income taxes pro 

duced 0.9 percent of the aggregate state school State General Sales Taxes 

revenues of eighteen states in 1939-40. In In spite of the fact that practically the 
n the 1933-34, 0.7 percent of the aggregate state entire development of state general sales tax 
t In- 


Tax Institute. ‘What Is Happening to e Revenue \ 4: J 
insas, 


sota, FIGURE IV 
lina, 
rado, PERCENT OF STATE SCHOOL REVENUE FROM EARMARKED PROPERTY TAXES 
have EIGHTEEN STATES, 1933-34 AND 1939-40 
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ation has occurred since 1930, ten states were 
already earmarking a portion of their sales 
tax proceeds for schools in 1934. The practice 
of using general sales taxes as a direct source 
of state financial aid for reached 
its zenith in the years 1935 and 1938. In 
each of those years schools of twelve states 


schools 


(not all the same states in both years) drew 
direct aid from state sales tax proceeds. 

At the present time the number of states 
in which schools receive direct aid from sales 
taxes is again only ten. This number includes 
lowa where the sales tax is not actually ear- 
marked for school purposes, but is used in 
part for the replacement of losses in local 
school revenue caused by the exemption of 
homesteads from taxation, and West Virginia 
where sales tax proceeds are placed in the 
State General Fund earmarked by law for 
schools but subject to biennial appropriation 
by the legislature. The other eight states in 
which sales taxes contribute directly to the 
support of schools are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and Washington. During or 
since 1934, sales taxes were earmarked for 
school purposes in Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Wyoming, but were later repealed or diverted 
to state general funds or earmarked for other 
state purposes. A new sales tax law with pro- 
ceeds partly earmarked for schools was passed 
by the Louisiana legislature in_ 1942. Pro- 
ceeds of the North Dakota sales tax, seven- 
twelfths of which is now used for school 
equalization purposes, were temporarily di- 
verted to the State General Fund during 
1939-41. 

Like income taxes, sales taxes earmarked 
for schools produced a slightly higher percent 





1939-40 


of state school revenues in 
1933-34. 

The percent of the aggregate st 
revenues of eighteen states in 1932 
duced by 
according to figures in Table 6 (; 


state general sales taxes 

and Figure VI. The corresponding p 

the same states in 1939-40 was 4.2. 
Prospects for future sales tax reve: 

much less favorable than those for inc 

revenues. Sales taxes have increased 

during the past year, but this increas¢ 

ate to start with, has been tapering 

there are now indications of the ons 

decline. A factor which may furthe 

cline is the effort of federal government 

cials to exempt sales to war contract 

state taxation. On November 10, 194 

U. S. Supreme Court held that Alaban 

collect sales and use taxes on tangible p 

property sold to persons holding war cont 

(on a cost plus fixed fee basis) with t 

eral this d 

twenty-four state legislatures took act 

teen permitting the taxation of such pr 

and nine providing for its exemption. As a r 

sult, the bill (H. R. 6955) was introduced 

the U. S. House of Representatives proy 

for the exemption of all sales to war cont 

tors. The bill is at present in committee. 
Educators in states where sales taxes are t! 

main source of state aid for schools should 

prepared for a possible reduction in the an 

of revenue available for 1943 and 1944 


government. Following 


Legislative Appropriations from State 
General Funds 


If earmarked taxes have declined in impo 
} 


tance as a source of state school revenue, tl 
dependence of the schools upon money appro 
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i by state legislatures trom state gene! 
ves has increased. ‘The following para 
phs add to the evidence of this shift in 
es of state school revenue already pr 
| in the foregoing section of this bulletin 
While only two states (Maryland and Mi 
sissipp1 ) depend exclusively upon legislative 
ppropriations for their state school fund 
fourteen states use this means to provide more 
than 90 percent of their aid to the schools 
his compares with eight states (California 


Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Is 


land) that were named in earlier reports as 
lrawing upon this source for more than 90 
percent of their state school funds. Five states 
that have been added to this group, during the 
period covered by the information in Table 7 
page 184), are Arizona, Delaware, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. Mississippi also, not re 
porting for the earlier year, obtains 100 per 
cent of its state school revenue thru legislative 
appropriations. This practice has been followed 
in Mississippi over a long period of years. 

In addition to the fourteen states mentioned 
above, nine other states (Georgia, Idaho, In 
diana, Oklahoma, 


Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia) rely upon 


lowa, New Hampshire, 
general fund appropriations for more than half 
of their state school revenues. The total num 
ber of such states has grown from nineteen 
to twenty-two during the period covered by 
School Finance Systems. To the earlier list of 
nineteen such states, six states (Delaware, 
Idaho, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Ver- 
mont) have been added. Three states (Illinois, 
Minnesota, and West Virginia) have been lost 
from the earlier list of nineteen states, but 
Illinois schools were principally dependent 
upon legislative appropriations only temporarily) 
during the period of transition from a state 
general property tax to the retailers’ occupa- 
tional tax as a main source of support. Table 
7 also shows North Dakota as obtaining 67.5 
percent of its state school revenue by means 
of general fund appropriations in 1939-40. By 
1941 legislation, however, a portion of sales 
tax proceeds is now earmarked for schools. As 
a result, a major portion of state school reve- 
nue in North Dakota now comes from the 
sales tax. 

Appropriations made by state legislatures 
from state general funds provided 64.3 percent 
of all state school revenues of eighteen states 
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Rival Advantages of Legislative Appropria 
tions and Earmarked Taxes 


The chief advantage in appropriatit money 
from state general revenues for schools and 
other state rposes lies in the flexibility tha 


is thereby maintained in the state fiscal] t 
The amount of a general fund appro} tion 
may be ed at the will of the legislature 
to anv increase o1 decrease in the need TO! 
funds for rticular purpose. Appr priations 
trom genet il revenues also permit in years 
when revenues are scant, an equitable dist 
bution of the state income among the various 
functions of state government. Earmarking of 


taxes on a fixed sum or a percentage basis does 
not permit such easy adjustment. Fifty percent 
of income tax proceeds for school purposes n 
provide an abundance of school revenue in a 
period of prosperity, but may be entirely in 
adequate in a period of economi depre sion. 
It may seem right and just to earmark 
motor vehicle and motor fuel taxes for the 
construction and maintenance of roads in most 
years, but in some years such a policy may re 
sult in the starvation.of other state functions 
On the other hand, earmarked taxes too 
have their advantages. They may often serve 
as a valuable safeguard against encroachments 
by other government functions. Furthermore, 
the revenues that will be available from ear 
marked tax proceeds can usually be estimated 


in advance, while under a system of general 


fund appropriations, adjustable biennially at 
the pleasure of the legislature, the schools can 
not know what their income from state sources 
will be from one biennium to the next unless 
some safeguards are provided. Under any such 
system the amounts appropriated should be re 
lated to the needs of the schools as defined in 
carefully drawn up state school aid law. ‘There 
should also be some guarantee in the revenue 


law that appropriations will be adequate 


to 


meet the requirements of the legal provisions 


for state aid. 


Income from State Permanent School 
Funds 


The proportion of state school revenues 


most recently reported to School Finance Sys 











tems as coming from state permanent school permanent funds was 6.2 percent. 7 

funds in the various states ranged from 0 per- contains the figures on which these 

cent in six states (Georgia, Maryland, Mich- are based. Figure VIII is based on ‘| 

igan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, and South The falling off in this percentayy 

Carolina) to 100 percent in Oregon. 1933-34 and 1939-40 can probably 
Permanent school fund income is now the accounted for by the growth in 

main dependence as a source of state school school revenues in the intervening 

revenue in only four states (Nebraska, Ore- individual states it may also be part! 

gon, South Dakota, and Wyoming). This com- a loss in the productivity of investment 

pares with eight states (Colorado, Idaho, Kan- permanent school funds. Of the eightee: 


sas, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, South Da- for which figures for both 1933-34 and {9309 


kota, and Wyoming) which formerly drew 40 are shown in Table 8, the permanent 
the major part of their state revenues for income increased in nine states, decreas: 
school purposes from this source according to eight states, and did not change in one 


the earliest statements contributed to School All or a part of the permanent school fund 


Finance Systems. Permanent school fund in- of at least nine states, however, is said to ey 
come still comprises a fourth or more of total only as a debt upon which the state pays 


state school revenues of nine states, but this. terest. These states are Alabama, [Ilinojs 
number of states has dropped from twelve dur- Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Te; 


ing the period covered by the information in  nessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Frequent 


Table 8 (page 185). In thirty-five states less the interest on such indebtedness is combined 
than a tenth of total school revenues from with or paid out of earmarked tax proceeds 


state sources comes from permanent funds. and legislative appropriations also used 
The percent of the aggregate state school other state school purposes. Usually in this 
revenues represented by permanent fund in- port the sums represented by such interest | 


come of eighteen states in 1939-40 was 4.0. ments have been excluded from the figures | 


Of the aggregate state school revenues of these revenues from earmarked taxes and approp: 
eighteen states in 1933-34, the income from _ tions from general funds. 
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III. Apportionment of 


The money distributed by the states to their 
public 
schools is discussed in the following pages undet 
three main heads: (1) Aid, (2 
Equalization Aid, and (3) Special Aid. The 
“seneral aid’ as used in this bulletin 


political subdivisions as aid for the 


General 


term 
neans aid in the support of the public ele 
mentarv- and secondary-school program as 
whole, or a major segment of the school pro 
sram, distributed to all local school units of 
the state on a like basis without regard to dif 
ferences in their financial ability. By ‘equal 
zation aid” is meant aid in support of the pub 
lic elementary- and secondary-school progran 
is a whole distributed on a basis which pro 
vides for eliminating or at least minimizing the 
differences in the ability of local school units to 
finance the school program. “Special aid” is aid 
for a specific part of the school program or a 
specific project included in the school program 
in the financing of which the state elects to 
assist. Authors of the earliest statements con 
tributed to School Finance Systems reported 
no state special aid for vocational education. 
For purposes of comparison between early and 
late years, because state aid totals for the early 
vears are exclusive of vocational education aid, 
figures on vocational education aid have been 
omitted from the state aid totals of 
and 11 for the late years also. Table 12 carries 
for the later years two sets of state aid totals 
and two sets of special aid totals, one inclusive 
and one exclusive of aid for vocational educa 
tion in each case. All comparisons of percent- 
age figures between early and late years that 
are made in the following pages are based on 
state aid totals exclusive of special aid for 
vocational education unless otherwise noted. 
(See pages 188-94 for Tables 10, 11, and 12.) 
Table 9 (page 186) 
tributed as general aid as a whole and on each 


shows amounts dis- 


of several types of bases by the various states 
for the earlier years for which figures were re- 
ported. Table 10 contains similar figures for 
the later years. Eighteen states* reported fig- 
ures contained in these tables for both of the 
years 1933-34 and 1939-40. General aid as a 
whole represented $1.9 percent of total aid for 
schools distributed by these states in 1933-34; 


1 All aid from the federal government for schools at the present time is in the nature of 


2One other state (Missouri) also reported figures for both 
1933-34 are not itemized in sufficient detail to show the total am« 
aid and special aid. 


[ 16 


State Aid for Schools 


/9.4 percent of the total aid for sch 
tributed by these states in 1939-40. ] 


ibles 9 and 10. 


General Aid 


All states but six (Idaho, New Hampshire 
New York, | 


Pennsylvania, South Carolin 
Vermont 


5 base da or 


, and 


provide general aid for school 


some basis. Bases of distributing genera 


are so mart ind so varied that only 
those most commonly used will be 


Most 


tion of aid in 


here. of them provide for the 


proportion to some me 


} 


the educ ition il load carried by the iO 
unit. 

School Census 
the oldest bases of apportionit 


} 


()ne ot 


an | il aid t on i| school units 1s that wherel 


unit shares in 


th 


each the monev distributed 


t e number of children enum«e 
ated in its local 


on to 


propor 


school | went TOU 


census, 


this basis in distributins 


This school censu 


distributi 


states stil] us¢ 


] 


aid to public schools. 


is also sometimes used in the 
special aid. One state (Oregon) uses th 
exclusively in distributing its 
funds. 


A compar 


that the number of states employing 


ison of Tables 9 and 10 reveal 
the school 


census as a basis of distributing general aid 


has been reduced by one during the period 


} 


covered by the information contained in Schoo! 


Finance Systems. Two states (Georgia and 


Ohio) abandoned, and one state ( Minnesota) 
adopted, the school census basis during that 
period. During the same period the number of 
states distributing all their school funds in 
proportion to the number of children on the 
school census dropped from two to one. Kan 
sas, which formerly made use of the school 
census basis exclusively, now distributes a 
major portion of its state school funds upon 
an equalization basis. 

The percent of total state aid for schools of 
eighteen states, distributed on a school census 
basis, dropped from 22.2 to 18.9 between 
1933-34 and 1939-40. A comparison of these 
percents is contained in Figure IX. The drop 
that, while few 


in this percentage suggests 


“special aid.” 
of the years 1933-34 and 1939-40, but Mi 
yunt of general aid separately from certain iten 


5 ] 





states have taken action in recent to 
abandon the school census basis entirely, the 
states that still make use of this basis rely upon 


it to a less extent than formerly. 


years 


Enrolment and Attendance 


The number of children on the school census 
is an imperfect measure of educational load. 
Some of the children thus enumerated are not 
enrolled in public schools, while some of those 
that are enrolled do not attend school regularly. 

Two states (Delaware and Utah) now use 
the number of pupils enrolled as a partial basis 
of apportioning certain of their general aid 
funds for schools. Utah distributes its State 
High School Fund on a combination enrolment 
and attendance basis. In Delaware the general 
apportionment to schools is distributed on a 
basis which combines estimated enrolments 
with previous expenditures. One other state 
(Minnesota) formerly used the school enrol- 
ment basis. 

A somewhat better measure of educational 





load than either the number of childrer 
school census or the number of pupils « 
is the average number of children att 
the schools daily. At the present time ter 
(Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, \| 
sota, Missouri, Nevada, Rhode Island, ’] 
see, and Wisconsin) use this number 

or partial basis of distributing certain of 
general aid funds. In addition, thre 
(Maine, Maryland, and New Jers 
tribute general aid on the basis of t! 
number of days of attendance by al! 
during the school year.* 

The list of states using attendance as 
of distributing general aid for 
changed considerably according to Tables 9 
10, altho the total number of such stat 
mains the same. To the list of thirteen 
contained in the preceding paragraph, 
states (Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisco: 
are recent additions, taking the place of 
other states (Alabama, Montana, and ©} 
Montana and Ohio, however, still use 


sche rT 





* Other states mentioned on pages 167 and 168 use attendance as a partial basis of distributing general aid 
school foundation programs, and of computing the number of teacher units in proportion to which general aid is d 
Average daily attendance or aggregate attendance is also frequently used as a sole or partial basis of apportioning « 
aid and special aid. 
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‘ly attendance as a partial basis of distribut 


general aid in support of their school 
foundation programs. 
As shown in Figure LX, the drop between 


34 and 1939-40 in the percent of total 
aid for schools provided by eighteen states 


on an attendance basis was even greater than in 


the case of aid distributed on the basis of the 
school census. This percent was 17.2 in 1939-40 
on the basis of amounts contained in ‘Table 10. 
For the same eighteen states in 1933-34, this 
percent, based on figures of Table 9, was 29.2. 
A considerable part of the drop in this percent 
is probably accounted for by the conversion of 
plans for apportioning general aid on the single 
hasis of average daily attendance or aggregate 
attendance to plans which combine attendance 
with other factors to form one of the newer 
bases of aid 


combination apportioning state 


mentioned in the following paragraphs. 


Number of Teachers, Teaching Positions, 
Salaries Paid Teachers, or Instruction Units 


A few states base their apportionments of 
aid for general school purposes on measures Of 
educational load that are related to the teache1 
as a unit. This is on the theory that, since in 
struction is the principal item of school costs, 
the number of teachers to be employed, the 
number of teaching positions to be filled, or 
the amount of salaries to be paid to teachers 
is a better measure of the burden of financing 
placed by the schools on local taxpayers than 
the number of children to be educated. Some 
times these measures are combined with other 

load, such as 

} 


average daily attendance, or with a state sched- 


indications of the educational 


ule of required minimum salaries to form the 
instructional unit. 

Five states (Maine, Nevada, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming) base the appor- 


tionment of general aid for schools on the 


Missouri, 


number of teachers employed or the number 
of teaching positions in the schools. A sixth 
state (Massachusetts) distributes general aid 
in the form of reimbursements to towns for 
salaries paid to teachers. 

Six (California, Florida, 
Indiana, Rhode Island, and Virginia) now dis- 


states Georgia, 
tribute some part of their general aid on an 
instruction unit basis. The instruction unit is 
also taken into account in defining the school 


foundatior programs which certair 
issist 1n 1 incing thru general aid 

The law of each state sets up aifterent 
definition of the instruction unit. California 
illots $7( elementary-school teacl t 
wi h one t allowed tor each thirty ¢ oO! 
fraction of thirty-five, pupils in a I daily 
attendanc Ihe Florida instruct on unit con 
sists of a pupil-teacher ratio based on rage 
daily nce of the preceding Ve weighted 
to t ike ( e of differences in cost t aitterent 
school levels. In Georgia the unit n terms 
of the te r’s salary, which varies in relation 
to traimming and experience accord n to the 


requirements of a state salary schedule, with 
the numbe1 f teachers allotted on the sis of 
average daily attendance of pupils and school 


] , ; rr , 
populati density. The Indiana law provides 


for separate elementary-school and high-school 
instruction units with pupil-teacher ratios 
based on average daily attendance. While 
Rhode Island provides tor graduated illot 
ments per school, the number of “schools” does 
not mear ‘school buildings” but omputed 
on a “teacher-class-register” basi Phe Vir 
ginia plan calls for the financing of a program 
of instructional costs (teachers’ salaries and 
consumable instructional materials) by the 


state. State money is distributed on a combined 


attendance and density 


\ irvinia 


little more than provide for a meage1 


basis of average dail 


of school population. Actually does 
minimum 
salary for teachers from state sources. Counties 
and cities are permitted to supplement state 
funds for salaries from local tax sources 
According to Figure IX the percentage of 
the total state for provided by 
1933-34 which was 


distrib 
the various teacher 


aid schools 
eighteen states in 
uted on bases was 23.8: 
for 1939-40 this 


percent was 21.1. Tables 9 and 10 show the 


the same eighteen states in 


amounts of state aid distributed on the various 
teacher bases by each of the states in each of 


two years for which figures were reported. 


Cost of School Foundation Programs 


Laws of four states (Montana, Ohio, Wash 
ington, and West Virginia) set up minimum 
or foundation programs to be offered in the 
schools and provide for paying a part of the 
cost by means of general aid. Oklahoma, which 
was added to this group of states in 1935, 
abandoned this form of aid in favor of equaliza 
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tion aid in 1941. Many states* assist in the 
financing of school foundation programs on an 
equalization basis. More will be said about this 
practice in the next section of this bulletin. 
Unless the state distributes the money used for 
paying its share in the cost of foundation pro- 
grams in such a way as to reduce differences 
in the ability of local governments to finance 
the remainder of the cost, the state aid given is 
general aid rather than equalization aid. 

Aid in the financing of school foundation 
programs is new in all four of the above-men- 
tioned states except Washington, and in Wash- 
ington sufficient revenues to meet the require- 
ments of the foundation program law were not 
available until the 1941-43 biennium. The 
Montana law provides for grants from the 
State Public School General Fund on the basis 
of teaching units and pupil attendance, plus 
one-half of transportation costs. Revenues in 
the Public School General Fund have not yet 
been sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
Foundation Program Law. 

In Ohio the School Foundation Law fixes 
different amounts for pupils in attendance at 
different types of schools and in different 
grades. The total sum resulting from the sepa- 
rate guarantees for each type of school operated 
in each district, together with approved trans- 
portation and tuition costs, represents the total 
foundation program in the district in question. 
The general aid provided in support of the 
foundation program consists of grants based 
on average daily attendance and a_ 180-day 
school term. The grants, which are uniform to 
all districts, vary according to school grade 
and type of school attended. 

All costs of the foundation program in Wash- 
ington are expressed in terms of 25 cents per 
day of aggregate attendance based on a school 
term of 180 days. The allotment of days of 
attendance per unit of the several parts of the 
program varies to take care of differences in 
costs. Thus one day is allowed for each actual 
day of attendance in elementary schools, one 
and one-fifth days for each actual day of at- 
tendance in junior high schools, and one and 
two-fifths days for each actual day of attend- 
ance in senior high schools. An addition of two- 
fifths of a day of attendance is allowed for 
each day of attendance in approved vocational 
classes, and one-half day for each day of at- 


* Ohio, Washington, and West Virginia distribute aid in support of their school foundation programs in part 


aid basis and in part on an equalization aid basis. 





tendance at kindergarten, and so on. 7 
allotment of days of attendance for meet 
transportation costs in each district is the ; 
ber of days that at 25 cents per day w 
provide the necessary 50 percent state 
bursement at the rate of 4 cent per pupil-n 

West Virginia provides either general 
or equalization aid, whichever is greater. T) 
general aid consists of a grant to each count 
of 45 percent of the cost of its foundation ; 
gram. The cost of the foundation progran 
a county is computed by: (1) multiplying ¢ 
number of weighted pupils for the county 
50.5; (2) multiplying the number of weight: 
pupils in each county by 500 times the numby 
of nonisolated schools in the state and dividir 
by the number of weighted pupils in the state 
(3) adding to the amounts obtained und 
(1) and (2) translated in terms of dollars t 
amount needed by each county to meet 
transportation costs. In determining the nun 
ber of weighted pupils, separate values are 
signed for experience and grades of certificatio: 
of elementary-school and high-school teacher; 
and a correction is added for differences 
pupil-teacher ratios due to differences in size 
of schools. 

Amountsof general aid provided to assist in! 
nancing the school foundation programs of eac! 
of the four states (Montana, Ohio, Washing 
ton,and West Virginia) are shown in Table 10 

State Support of Current School Expense 
Program 

Two states (Delaware and North Carolina 
assume the responsibility for the complete sup 
port of all or a specified part of the current 
school expense program. The money distributed 
by these states to the schools is in the form of 
general aid, altho in Delaware and North Caro 
lina it is looked upon as something more than 
mere assistance in the financing of schools. 

Delaware provides for the complete support 
of the entire current school expense program 
by means of appropriations from state general 
revenues. Separate amounts are appropriated 
for the specific items of school budgets for al! 
attendance districts of the state. The mone) 
is distributed to districts on the basis of previous 
expenditures and estimated enrolments for the 
current year. North Carolina provides state 
funds to pay the costs during an eight months’ 


term of four items of the current expense 


a gener 
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budget: (1) general control, (2) instructional 
service, (3) operation of plant, and (4) auxil 
‘ary agencies. Money is distributed by the state 
school commission in accordance with stand 
ards set up by that body. 

In neither state does the state government 
provide all the revenue for even those items 
of the current expense program which it under- 
takes to support. In Delaware the city of 
Wilmington may raise 
school funds from local taxes. ‘The districts 


money to supplement 
comprising what is known as the state board 
unit may also raise supplementary funds by 
means of local taxation after a favorable refer- 
endum. North Carolina, since the adoption of 
the state support program, has increased its ap 
propriations to schools and now provides com 
plete support of the eight months’ term on a 
more liberal basis than before, but counties and 
cities have voted special taxes to extend the term 
so the proportion of school revenues furnished 
by the state is now lower than in 1933-34. 


Equalization Aid 


Plans by which the various states seek to 
equalize the school support burden among 
local school units include some that are highly 
complex and some that are exceedingly simple. 
The equalization law of one state may provide 
for no more than the distribution of moderate 
to a few financially weak districts in 
amounts to be determined by the state board 


Another 


state law may base the distribution of equali- 


sums 
of education or other state authority. 


zation aid on carefully worked out formulas 
for measuring the need of local school units 
for educational funds and the ability of the 
local units to raise the funds needed from their 
own resources. Plans of the former type effect 
only a slight degree of equalization. ‘The latter 


} 


] 
result in the more oO com 


type plan m 
plete equalization of a defined school program 
funds are provided by the 
the legal 


set up in the law. New York ofters the out 


only if sufficient 


state to meet requirements for aid 


standing example of a state which successfully 


equalizes the cost of a carefully developed 


school program. 
Thirty-eight states (all except Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Florida, lowa, Ken 


tucky, New Mexico, North Carolina, ()regon, 
and Vir 


type of equalization plan. 


ginia) distribute aid according to some 

oome persons might say that Delaware and 
North Carolina should be included among the 
equalizat on states since, by providing support 


all 


, 
reauce 1n 


tor a unitorm education in 


schools, tl 


program oft 


ey actually do more to 


equalities of educational opportunity than any 


of the other states. These states, howeve r, pro 


vide funds for the support of the uniform 
state school program in counties, cities, o1 
school districts that are best able to finance 


their own schools to the same extent that they 
school dis 
The 


provision of this aid, altho it equalizes educ 


give such rid to counties, cities, Oo! 


tricts of the very lowest financial ability 


tional opportunity, is not an equalizing process 


as far as the financial resources of the local 


governments are concerned. The state relieve 


the local vovernments ot all responsibility TO 


financing the legally prescribed school pro 


cram, leaving the differences in local financial 
ability as great as before. 


The 


provide some form of equalization aid 


number of states (thirty-eight) that 


com 


pares with thirty-three such states named in 
the earliest statements contributed to School 
Finance Systems. Kansas, North Dakota, 


Washington, and Wyoming are four states that 
have been added to this list. It appears fron 
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Table 11 that two other states ( Mississippi 
and New Mexico) have also been added since 
the earlier years for which figures were re- 
ported, but New Mexico, which joined the 
group of equalization states in 1935, dropped 
out in 1941 as a result of legislation which 
removed the equalization provisions from the 
state aid law. Mississippi is actually not an 
addition to the group of equalization states. 
Mississippi did not report information for any 
year earlier than 1939-40. It is known, how- 
ever, that Mississippi distributed aid on an 
equalization basis at least as early as 1930. 
Table 11 shows the amount of equalization 
aid distributed by each state in each of two 
years for which figures were reported. The 
percent of total state aid distributed as equali- 
zation aid by eighteen states in 1939-40 was 
15.4. Only 11.2 percent of total state aid was 
distributed as equalization aid by the same 
eighteen states in 1933-34. (See Figure X.) 


Cost of the Minimum Program 


By far the greatest number of the equali- 
zation states (twenty-nine out of thirty-eight ) 
agree to provide sufficient aid to permit the 
financing of a state prescribed minimum pro- 
gram in all schools from combined state and 
local funds. In other words, if a local school 
unit is unable to finance the prescribed pro- 
gram from its own resources, the state will 
provide the additional funds needed. In some 
states, however, where state aid laws have been 
set up independently of state revenue acts, aid 
in the required amounts to support the mini- 
mum program has not been forthcoming. 

The cost of a minimum program may be de- 
fined in terms of stated sums per teacher, per 
instruction unit, per census child, or per pupil 
enrolled or attending. It may be defined as a 
combination of allowances for these and other 
factors, such as length of school term and den- 
sity of population. Frequently it is in terms of 
the prescribed rates of a state teachers’ salary 
schedule and a formula regulating the allot- 
ment of teachers to schools of different sizes. 

Nine states provide equalization aid on bases 
other than the cost of a minimum program. 
Two of these states (Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi) use the budget deficit plan. Instead of 
providing aid sufficient to guarantee the sup- 
port in all schools of a minimum program, 
these states give aid in sufficient amounts to 
permit all schools to operate on a state ap- 





proved budget. The difference betw 
budget deficit plan of equalization aid 
based on the cost of the minimum 


ryt 
r 


lies in the fact that under the former | 


may not be uniform in all local schoo! 
The local units set up their own budget 
submit them for approval to the state boa 
education or other state authority. If, i: 
state, however, a school budget in order 1 
approved for equalization aid must prov 
the expenditure of certain state presc: 
amounts per teacher, per pupil, and for 
portation, tuition, and other costs, ther: 
be little difference between this plan 
plan which equalizes the cost of a 
statewide minimum program. It is prob 
that the budget deficit plan of Arkansas 
possibly that of Mississippi, actually provid 
for the equalization of the cost of a minimu 
program. The terms of the Mississippi law 
general, however, and it is largely left to t 
discretion of the board of 
whether the local school budgets for which + 
state provides equalization aid are in confor 
ity with a program that is statewide and u 
form. 

Two other states (Connecticut and Mas 
chusetts) provide equalization aid in the forn 
of partial reimbursements for salaries paid 
Salaries actually paid teachers in Massacl 
setts must conform to a state minimum-sal! 
schedule. The Massachusetts 
therefore, provide for the equalization of 
minimum program if salary reimbursement 
were proportional to state salary requirements 
but they are not. Reimbursements are in terms 
of a percent of salaries actually paid in Con 
necticut, but there is no state salary schedule 
which assures the payment by all towns of 
equal minimum salaries in return for equal 
training and experience. 

Nebraska equalizes a minimum program in 
certain financially weak rural districts, but not 
thruout the state. The North Dakota law pro 
vides for the distribution of equalization aid on 
two bases, neither of which sets up a specificall) 
defined state school program. 

Montana leaves the distribution of equaliza- 
tion aid to the discretion of the state board 
of education. At the present time this aid 
is distributed so as to guarantee the support 
of a minimum program on a teacher unit basis, 
but there is nothing in the law that requires 
such a procedure. Laws of Maine and South 


unit 


state educat 


plan woul 
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Dakota do not guarantee the Support of a 


specifically defined school program. 
Measures of Financial Ability 


The most commonly used measure of local 
fnancial ability to support schools is the yield 
of a specified number of mills of local tax rate 
levied on the property of the local school unit. 
Laws of twenty-three states guarantee aid to 
local units in amounts equal to the difference 
between the cost of statewide minimum pro 
crams and the revenue that can be realized 
from required local tax rates. In addition, six 
other states (Arkansas, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Dakota in part, and South 
Dakota), which do not seek to equalize the 
cost of a statewide school program,® require 
the local levy of a specified number of mills 
before participation in equalization aid. This 
leaves only six of the minimum program states 
(Alabama, Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin) and 
three other states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Montana) or nine states in all that use 
other measures of local financial ability in con- 
nection with their equalization plans. The 
North Dakota law also provides for the dis- 
tribution of aid under one of its two equaliza- 
tion plans without reference to the levy of a 
specified tax rate 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
vania use tax receipts or assessed valuation as 
a measure of financial ability to support schools. 
In Connecticut the measure is average tax 
receipts for the three preceding years. State 
grants are in the form of reimbursements for a 
percent of school expenditures, which varies 
inversely with the average tax receipts of towns 
classified into fourteen groups on this basis. 
Massachusetts partially reimburses towns for 
school expenditures in inverse proportion to 
the quotient obtained by dividing the percent 
of total state tax paid in each town by its net 
average school membership. Pennsylvania pro- 
vides partial reimbursement to school districts, 
in inverse proportion to their assessed valua- 
tion, for teachers’ salaries paid in accordance 
with a state salary schedule and costs of trans- 
portation and high-school tuition. In North 
Dakota the law provides for the distribution 
of equalization aid under one of two plans in 
proportion to assessed valuation per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 


Wisconsin uses a measure of local financial 
ability based on assessed valuation and the yield 
ot a required tax rate in combination If 
school d trict n ikes a loc il levy rat not 
specified nd cannot maintain its s | in 
iccordance with state st ind irds the stat W 
vrant a sum eq ial to the vield ota li] . ite up 
to + mills, levied on the amount vhich 
$200,000 per teacher exceeds the district’s as 


sessed valuation per teacher. 
Che West Virginia plan of distributing 


] 


1] 
equalization uid ilso provides 1 modincation 


or refinement of required local tax rate and 
assessed valuation bases. Under this plan the 
measure of ability is known as the county’s 
“local share of revenue.” “Local share of reve 
nue’’ is defined as 95 percent (allowing 5 pe 
cent for del nquent collections ) of the amount 


multiplying the classified assessed 


obtained by 
valuation of the county as of 1938 by the 
authorized school tax rate for the current year 


Each county receives from the state the ditte: 


ence between its “local share of revenue” and 
the cost of the school foundation program, if 
that difference exceeds 45 percent of the cost 
of the program. Only that part of the amount 
received that is in excess of 45 percent of the 
cost of the foundation program is equalization 
aid. 

All the measures of financial ability so far 
discussed are based upon the yield of property 
taxes or the value of the property upon which 
such taxes can be levied. Alabama is experi 
menting with a measure of county financial 
ability designed to be representative of forms 
of wealth that cannot easily be reached thru 
taxation on an ad valorem basis. This is a 
weighted average of six economic items (sales 
tax paid, auto license tax paid, public utility 
valuation, income tax paid, farm income, and 
value added by manufacture) expressed as 
percentages of their state totals. For the pres 
ent, in order to make the transition to the new 
measure more gradual, a straight average is 
taken of the six-item economic index and the 
county’s assessed valuation expressed as a 
percentage of the state total to form the index 
of ability in actual use. 

The three other states that determine local 
ability to finance schools on some basis other 
than a specified local tax rate are Louisiana, 
Montana, and New Jersey. 
vides the difference between the cost of the 


Louisiana pro 


5 See qualification of this statement with respect to Arkansas and Mississippi on page 170 
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state minimum program and the sum of certain 
available state and local school funds in each 
parish. Montana distributes its Equalization 
Fund according to rules set up by the state 
board of education. New Jersey grants equali- 
zation aid to school districts which in the 
judgment of the state board of education are 
unable to meet certain legal quotas. 


Special Aid 


At least forty-four states provide aid for one 
or more special school purposes. In only one 
state (lowa), however, is a major portion of 
total state school aid distributed in the form 
of special aid. In the latest years for which 
figures are shown in Table 12, special aid con- 
stituted as much as 10 percent of total state 
school aid in only seventeen states; as much as 
25 percent of total state school aid in only 
eight states.® 

Contributors of the earliest statements, de- 
scribing state systems of public-school support, 
mentioned thirty-eight states as providing aid 
for special school purposes. The number of 
states so mentioned would have been larger had 
figures on state aid for vocational education 
been included in these earliest statements. The 
omission of these figures was in conformity 
with a request from the Research Division that 
information on state aid in support of federally- 
initiated and federally-directed educational 
programs and projects be disregarded. A belief 
that contributors from many states would have 
difficulty in reporting separately amounts of 
state aid and federal aid distributed for such 
purposes was responsible for this request. 

In the more recent reports to School Finance 
Systems the inclusion of figures on state aid 
for vocational education has been encouraged, 








and contributors from twenty-two states 
reported the following amounts for the yea 
indicated : 


Alabama (1939-40) $3 
Arkansas (1939-40) ‘ 
Colorado (1939-40) 21.714 
Connecticut (1939-40) ) 
Florida (1939-40) 109.7 
Illinois (1940-41) 141.3 
Kansas (1939-40) 50,362 
Louisiana (1940-41) 12 
Minnesota (1940-41) 201,919 
Mississippi (1939-40) 13 
Missouri (1939-40) 31.29] 
Nebraska (1939-40) 29.779 
New Jersey (1940-41) $51,754 
North Carolina (1938-39) 18 i 
North Dakota (1939-40) 2 
Ohio (1939-40) 283 
Tennessee (1939-40) 217.5 
Texas (1939-40) 843 
Utah ..... (1939-40) 17.613 
Vermont (1939-40) 20.925 
Virginia (1939-40) 899.19 
Wyoming (1940-41) 19 


Because amounts of special aid shown 
Table 12 for the earlier years are exclusive 
of vocational education aid, the above figures 
have been omitted from the special aid totals 
contained in column 8 of that table for the 
later years also. Column 7 of Table 12 gives 
amounts of special aid inclusive of vocational! 
education aid. In order to facilitate compar} 
sons between earlier and later years, Table 12 
shows two sets of state school aid totals, one 
including and one excluding vocational educa 
tion aid. 

The number of states providing special aid 
for school purposes, exclusive of vocational 
education, grew from thirty-eight to forty-one 
between the earlier and the later years for 
which figures are contained in Table 12. The 


* Percents based on state aid totals including aid for vocational] education. 
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ates added between the early and late reports 
were Arkansas, South Dakota, and West Vir 
inia. Figure XI shows that the percent of 
‘otal state aid, exclusive of aid for vocational 
education, represented by such special aid fell 
from 6.8 to 5.2 between 1933-34 and 1939-40 
n the eighteen states that reported figures for 
hoth of those years. 

Purposes, exclusive of vocational education, 
for which the states most frequently provide 
special aid are mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. When a state reports no special 
aid for one of these purposes, however, it does 
not mean that no state financial aid of any 
kind is available for that purpose. Any of the 
projects or activities named below may be 
financed as a part of the general school pro 
sram in support of which the state distributes 
general aid, or as a part of a school foundation 
program, the cost of which the state seeks to 
equalize. 

Special Classes 

Next to vocational education, special classes 
for the education of mentally or physically 
handicapped children are the object of special 
aid in more states than any other part of the 
school program. Fifteen states (California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mary 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming) give aid for one or 
more types of such classes. Eight of these states 
(Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) 
reported aid for classes for children blind or 
with defective vision; ten states (Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming) reported aid for classes for deaf chil- 
dren; eight states (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin), for the education of crippled 
children ; and five states (Connecticut, Minne 
sota, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Wyoming), 
for classes for children who are mentally sub- 
normal. California, Maryland, and Michigan 
reported aid for the education of physically 
handicapped children of nonspecified types. 

All except three (Illinois, Michigan, and 
Nebraska) of the states named in the foregoing 
paragraph reported special aid for classes for 
handicapped children in the earlier, as well as 
the later, of the two years for which they re- 
ported figures. Aid for such classes is usually 


distributed on the basis of the numbe1 of chil 
| 


dren enrolled or attending, the salaries paid 


teachers of special classes, or as reimburse 
1] 
A 


ments tor all or a part of the cost of educating 


handicapped children that is in excess of the 


cost of educating normal children. 


Supervision of Instruction 
Thirteen states (Arkansas, California, Con 
necticut, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusett 
Rhode Island 


vide special aid for the supervision of instruc 


s, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 


‘Tennessee, and Virginia) pro 


tion in elementary schools. Only one state 
(Arkansas) was added to this list between the 
earlier and later years for which figures are 
shown in Table 12, and that state formerly 
provided aid for county school supervision thru 
the levy of a special 18/100-mill tax. Pro 
ceeds of this tax were diverted in 1933 to 
other school and nonschool purposes, but a 
part of the revenue from this source was again 
earmarked for supervision in 1941. ‘Two states 
(Vermont and Wisconsin) were dropped from 
the list of states that assist in the financ ne of 
supervision between the earlier and late: 

for which they reported figures. 

State aid for supervision is usually in the 
form of part payments or reimbursements for 
supervisory salaries on a fixed sum or pet 
centage basis. 

Free Textbooks 

Figures of Table 12 include special aid funds 
for the purchase of free school textbooks in 
fourteen states (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary 
land, Missouri, New Mexico, North Caro 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia). 
A fifteenth state (Mississippi) reported figures 
too early for the inclusion in special aid totals 
of free textbook funds made available by 1940 
legislation. In addition, California manufac- 
tures textbooks and distributes them for the 
use of pupils free of charge, but does not 
report the funds involved in these transactions 
as state school aid. 

Special aid totals for the earlier years in 
Table 12 include money spent for the purchase 
and distribution of free textbooks in only eight 
states (Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Mexico, and 
Texas). In seven states, legislation providing 
state funds for free textbooks has been enacted 
at least as recently as 1935. 
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Pupil Transportation 


Special aid for the transportation of school 
children to within the 
which they reside is provided by nine states 
(Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin). Four states (Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New York, and Rhode Island) set aside 
special funds for the financing of transporta- 
tion of high-school pupils to schools outside 
their own districts. New York also provides 
special aid for the transportation of elementary- 
school pupils who attend schools in districts 
other than those in which they live. In addi- 
tion, five states grant special aid for the trans- 
portation of certain types of pupils, or for the 
transportation of pupils to certain special types 
of schools. Of these five states, lowa and Min- 
nesota provide aid for the transportation of 
physically handicapped pupils. Maine gives aid 
for the transportation or board of children of 
temporary residents; and Massachusetts pays 
for the transportation and board up to a stated 
maximum amount of pupils living on islands 
but attending schools on the mainland. Michi- 
gan assumes the expense of transporting pupils 
to rural agricultural schools up to $300 per 
bus used for such purpose.’ 

Five of the states that now give special 
aid for pupil transportation did not report such 
aid for the earlier of the two years for which 
they submitted figures. They are Georgia, 
lowa, Illinois, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 

‘Two states reported sums distributed as spe- 
cial aid for pupil transportation for the earlier 
year only of the two years for which figures 
were reported. Aid for the transportation of 
pupils to trade schools in Connecticut was re- 
ported for 1932-33 but not for 1939-40. Spe- 
cial aid for pupil transportation in Delaware 
was provided in 1932-33, but not in 1941-42 
according to the figures reported from that 
state. In Connecticut most state aid for pupil 
transportation is distributed as a part of the 
equalization program. Delaware now finances 
aid for pupil transportation as part of the gen- 
eral current expense program of its schools. 


schools districts in 


Tuition of Nonresident Pupils 


Ten states (California, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, North Dakota, and Texas) pay 


from special aid funds all or a part 
tion of pupils attending schools 
other than those in which they res 
special aid for this purpose may tak: 
of full or partial reimbursements f 
tion paid by the home districts of 
to neighboring districts (as in lowa 
sachusetts), or it may consist of full « 
tuition payments to districts in which 
are located for each nonresident pupil 
ing (as in Minnesota, Missouri, North D 
and Texas). New York provides spe 
on both of these bases. California aid 
sending district in paving the tuition 
resident pupils who attend schools in 
ing states. 

Connecticut and lowa were the only 
tions to the states named in the foregoing | 
graph between the earlier and later years. 
which figures were reported, and Connect 
already distributed aid for nonresident 
school pupils thru its equalization prog: 


School Buildings 


Special aid for the construction of 
buildings is available in six states (Delay 
Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvar 
Rhode Island, and Vermont). Delaware | 
vides this aid in addition to and exclusive ot 
its support of the general school current 
pense program. In Missouri the school bu 
ing aid is designed to encourage school « 
solidation and the closing of smaller scho 
The North Carolina school building fund 
loan fund. School building aid in Pennsylva: 
and Rhode Island comes from the income ot 
permanent school funds. Vermont aids scho: 
districts in the improvement of school build 
ings in line with standards set up by the 
board of education. 

Pennsylvania is the only one of the ab 
named states that did not give special scho 
building aid in the earlier of the two years fi 
which figures were reported. In Pennsylvan 
the use of the income of the State (permanent 
School Fund is subject to the decision of ¢! 
state council of education. This income was 
used for school emergency aid in 1933-34. 

Alabama and New York formerly provided 
special aid for construction of school build 
ings. Both of these states now provide sc! 
building aid on an equalization basis. 


7 Some states other than those named give aid for transportation thru general aid and equalization programs. 
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IV. Major Trends and Problems in State School Finance 


[he next few years will test the durabil 
and decide the future of state school finance 
systems. Under 
being placed, not only upon federal tax n 


war conditions strains 


nery, but also upon the finance program 


various states. It, therefore, behooves 


t the 
} 


rhe friends of education to observe closely the 


l 


functioning of state fiscal laws and administra 


machinery; to promote vigorously 


tive 
ation designed to strengthen state finance pro 


and to oppose equally vigorously) 


cedures ; 
measures that will endanger unnecessarily the 


effectiveness and the freedom of action which 


the states now possess. 


i 


Trends 


, 
peen 


A number of important trends have 
developing during the past decade with regar« 
to the state financing of education. Among tl 


obvious in connection with the rai 


most 
inci ease 1n 


of states assuming a larger shat 


of funds has been the steady 
number 


the 


tors have advocated the guarantee by state gov 


cost of education. For many years edu 
ernments of a stable and adequate income for 
the public schools. Progress toward this goal 
the 
fiscal machinery during the depression years. 
the the 
policies of state government as 


was accelerated by breakdown of local 


However, trend reflects considered 
well as ne 
expediencies developed during a period of eco 
nomic difficulties. 

States have developed diversified tax pro 
grams for the financing of education and othe1 
government functions. ‘The number of state 
governments relying upon the taxation of real 
property has become less. Income taxes, sales 
taxes, and other nonproperty tax sources have 
been resorted to with increasing frequency. 
There has been a steep and rapid decline in 
the percent of state revenues produced by 
property taxes. 

The practice of earmarking the proceeds of 
state taxes for school purposes is declining. 
Fewer states now earmark taxes specifically 
for public-school support than formerly. The 
greatest decline is in the number of states de- 
pending upon earmarked state property taxes 
as a source of revenue for the schools. The 
number of states that earmarked state income 


and general sales tax proceeds for schools first 


[1 


- 
/ 


ropped agai 


1930's. Based 


iced DY earmar! 


rived fron 


recent de 
roceeds ind that ( 
les tax proceeds ros 
34 and 1939-40 


in the 


in the right direction. 
lhe practice of 


ceipts To! 


earmarkin 

| 
special purposes has oft 
in inequit \pparently an incre 
otf states developing long time nna! 


grams W n education 1: 


recov! 
ing am in the general 


Measure 


schools on at least 


safeguarding the incon 
a parity basis v 
torn 


other state functions should 


such prog 
There 

trends in pt 

To! 


ims. 


h ive also been evel il 


ocedures for the dis 
State funds education. 
There 

refining the measure of educatio! 


local 


basis of distributing general aid. Newer m 


isa growing recognition of 
tor 
carried by 


school districts fo 


ures are replacing the older, simpler bases 
the school census, pupil enrolment, and pi 
attendance. Sometimes a constellation of 

tors grouped about the teacher as a unit 
used as a basis of distributing general aid in 


support of a uniform statewide foundation 


Such 


groundwork upon which aid for the 


program. general aid may form the 
equall 
zation of the cost of such a program is supe! 
imposed 

General aid still represents the bulk of total 
state school aid in all the states, but this pro 
portion is declining somewhat in favor of equal 
ization aid according to figures received from 
eighteen states for 1933-34 and 1939-40. 

An increasing number of states are provid 


ing equalization aid on some basis. In some 


5] 





states this aid means little more than additional 
funds for a few of the weaker school districts. 
In most states, however, an effort at least is 
made to help all districts in proportion to 
their needs and their abilities to raise funds 
from their own resources. More and more 
equalization is distributed in such a way as 
to guarantee the provision of a minimum foun- 
dation program on the basis of an equalized 
local financial effort. Judged by figures re- 
ported by eighteen states for 1933-34 and 
1939-40, equalization aid represents an increas- 
ing proportion of total state school aid. 
Special state school aid is declining in im- 
portance according to figures from eighteen 
states, but many state governments still give 
this form of financial assistance to promote the 
development of specific types of school services. 
Often this type of aid has required the match- 
ing of funds or the meeting of specified stand- 
ards by the local government, and, therefore, 
has tended to disqualify the poorer districts. 
In the richer districts it has frequently re- 
sulted in the overdevelopment of a part of the 
school program at the expense of other parts. 
While almost all states provide special aid for 
one or more special school purposes, there is a 
gradually increasing tendency to incorporate 
the projects and activities that are the objects 
of such aid in the more or less comprehensive 


school programs for which general and equali- 
zation aid are provided. 


Problems 


In addition to the foregoing trends—which 
incidentally involve many problems—there are 
a number of general problems not directly 
covered by the contents of the present bulletin. 
Brief attention will be given to these matters 
since they may materially affect the trends. 

The reorganization of local school admin- 
istrative units—States are giving increasing at- 
tention to the organization of units that can 
provide (a) comprehensive educational oppor- 
tunities for pupils, (b) economical administra- 
tive organization, and (c) the financial re- 
sources adequate to permit local initiative to 
exceed the minimum state program. 

The amicable adjustment of federal and 
state fiscal policies and programs—As the fed- 
eral government adopts many new forms of 
taxation it necessarily enters areas claimed or 
occupied by the states. The steady acquisition 


of lands by the federal government, rend 
particularly acute by the present emerge, 
decreases local 
places additional loads upon the states. R, 
attempts by federal authorities to tax state <@ 
curities and to prevent the state taxes f; 
applying to war contracts have added to + 
acuteness of federal-state relationships. 

The determination of the federal gove; 
ment’s role in the support of education 
number of studies by the National Educati, 
Association and other agencies have indicat 
the limitations upon the ability of many 
to provide adequately for education. Altho th 
federal government has contributed a nun 
of special grants to education, there still exis: 
no federal machinery to implement the po! 
of general federal aid. 

The fiscal problems of the schools invo 
investigation of local financial practices—Pa 
ticular attention should be given to the pro 
erty tax which remains the principal source ot 
local government support. Many of the crit 
cisms of the property tax are the direct resi 
of its faulty administration. Here, as in oth: 
areas, there is a need for state leadership. Stat: 
supervision of local assessment procedures, 
distinguished from attempts to equalize fault 
local assessments after they have been mad 
will not only reduce property tax inequalitie 
but also will add new and increased values t 
the local tax rolls. 

One thing is clear as we enter the next 
period of tension and uncertainty—a high d 
gree of flexibility is needed both in local and 
in state programs. ‘Tax limitation legislation 
homestead exemption, and other artificial at 
tempts to freeze the property tax should be 
eliminated. It is unwise to attempt to correct 
the defects of property tax administration thru 
legislation that is negative and destructive. 

The necessity of postwar planning—lt 
not too early for school leaders to start think 
ing about the postwar problems of education 
There will be educational problems in th 
demobilization of the military forces. Man 
young men and women will return to educa 
tional institutions to complete their educatior 
or to obtain necessary retraining. The lessons 
learned during the war period will call for 
revised and improved educational opportuni 
ties. All these developments ultimately involve 
the financial policies and procedures of local, 
state, and federal governments. 


property tax resources 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENT OF TOTAL ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-ScH 
FUNDS FROM STATE SOURCES 





Differen 
State Year Percent Year Percent betwee 
| 3 
1 2 3 4 5 
Alabama 1932-33 31.24 1939-40 54 
Arizona 1932-33 26.0% 1939-40 18.0 
Arkansas , 1933—34 19.1° | 1939-40 15.3 
California ; 1933-34 59.1» 1939-40 43.3 
Colorado 1933-34 3.1! | 1939-40 7.9 
| 
| 
Connecticut 1932-33 9.1¢ | 1939-40 6.! 
Delaware : 1932-33 89.5! 1941-42 92.0 
Florida 1933-34 30.18 1939-40 51.0 
Georgia 1933 37. 3¢ | 1940-41 57.4 
Idaho : 1933-34 9.2 | 1939-40 14.4 
Illinois... ... 1932-33 4.2¢ 1939-40 9.1¢ 
Indiana 1933-34 36.14 1939-40 34.48 
lowa ; 1932-33 1.98 | 1939-40 14.0% 
Kansas 1933-34 1.7> 1939-40 8.6 
Kentucky.... . 1933-34 23.04 1940-41 36.74 
Louisiana — 1932-33 36.2 1940-41 62.9b 
Maine ‘ 1934 17.06 | 1940 13.0¢ 
Maryland 1932-33 21.2¢ 1939-40 26.1¢ 
Massachusetts P 1932-33 10.54 | 1940-41 9.64 
Michigan ' 1933-34 31.4i | 1938-390 40.61 
Minnesota. . . 1932-33 24.34 | 1940-41 30.64 
Mississippi ' ten ee : 1939-40 $2.14 
Missouri , . 1933-34 10.2¢ 1939-40 32. 6° 
Montana... : 1932-33 8.1¢ 1940-41 17.4¢ 
Nebraska - . : 1932-33 5.4> 1939—40 * 
Nevada i . 1931-32 26.68 1940-41 18.74 
New Hampshire , 1933-34 9.08 1940-41 7.64 
New Jersey Fe 1933-34 3.281 1940-41 5. 84i 
New Mexico ; iia . 1933-34 19.5¢ 1939-40 72.8¢ 
New York.... ‘ ; : 1932-33 33.5 1939-40 32.5% 
North Carolina Ft . 1933-34 66.0¢ 1938-39 59.6 
North Dakota. . ‘ 5 1933-34 6.58 1939-40 22.78 
Ohio is ah 1934 25.4¢ 1940 48 .9¢« 
Oklahoma........ Diokcns bt 1933-34 28.4¢ 1939-40 §4.3¢ 
COROR. «cc cces — cans ‘ 1932-33 2.2¢ 1939-40 1.7¢ 0 
Pennsylvania....... ties w ohenks , 1932-33 16.4¢ 1939-40 23.3¢ 1 ¢ 
Rhode Island............ a 1931-32 8.5¢ 1940-4! 6.1¢ 
South Carolina. . . eo ' 1933-34 24.5¢ 1939-40 45.2¢ 
South Dakota......... ; . . 1931-32 11.74 1939-40 16.04 + 4 
Tennessee......... iovpewneeucudas . 1932-33 21.2¢ 1939-40 30.5 L « 
ES eee Pee 1933-34 61.84 1939-40 51.78 10 
er eer a . 7" . 1932-33 41.14 1939-40 38.78 { 
ae , ' 1933-34 12.08 1939-40 12.04 0.( 
ears ; oes ia : 1931-32 31.8> 1939-40 30.6» 1 
Washington. ...... nerd aeel es at . 1933-34 50.0¢ 1939-40 57.6° 4 6 
ee PN iid wis emacs awd 2, . 1933-34 53.2¢ 1940-41 51.0¢ 
ear cence 1932-33 16.9 1939-40 16.38 0.¢ 
Wyoming....... R ; vee 1933-34 17, 3> 1940-41 26.0% + 8 


* Based on revenue receipts. 
> Based on total expenditures, 
© Based on total receipts. 
“Amount of decrease not ascertained because figures for earlier year based on expenditures: figures for late: year 
on receipts. 

© Based on current expenditures. 

* Based on net receipts. 

® This percent is based on a figure for receipts from state sources which includes repayments for losses due to hor 
exemptions. It therefore differs from the corresponding percent shown in Figure I, page 156, which is based on an amount ex 
of such payments. 

® Based on estimated revenue receipts. 

' Based on potential revenue receipts. 

) This percent is based on a figure for total receipts from state sources which excludes the 90 percent of the state scho 
and the portion of the railroad tax returned to the counties. It therefore differs from the corresponding percent shown in Fig 
which is based on an amount inclusive of these tax collections. 
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TABLE 2.—PERCENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL FUNDS FROM FEDERAL SOURCE 
as 
Difference 
ar between 
5 i 
l 3 } 
j ) 
i 10 
10 ( 
} } 
334 ( 10 0 
0.4 j ( 
j 0 10 { 
k 19 4 10-4 1 
1 ) ) 10-4 I 
t + + + 1 
and 193 ( i 1.1 
fassa ett 1903 ; 0m ¢ 1-41 oO ¢ 
Michig 34 8-39 . 
] 3 0.4 10-41 ri 
10 0 
1933—34 939—40 1 j 
19 3 0 40-41 1 
3 40 ra 
Nevada 1931-32 1.( 1940—41 1.6 
New Hampshire 1933-34 0.4 1940-41 0.6 
New Jersey 1933-34 0.2 1940-41 1.0 
New Mexico 1933-34 3 1939-40 0.4 
New York 193 33 0 1939—40 0.4 
North Carolina 193 34 ( 38-39 36 
North Dakota 1935—36 0.9 1939-40 1.0 
Ohio 1934 0 { 1940 
Oklahoma 1933-34 i 1 1939-40 
Oregon 1937—33 { rt 1939—40 0 
Pennsylvania 1932-33 1.6 1939-40 0 
Rhode Island 1931-3 0 1940-41 0.9 ( 
South Carolina 1933-34 1.0 1939-40 1 
- South Dakota 1931—32? 1.0 1939—40 1 
Tennessee 193 33 0 1939-40 ~ 
Texas 1933-34 1.8 1939-40 14 
Utal 193?~—33 0 3a 1939—40 
Vermont 1933-34 1.0 1939-40 ri 
Virginia 1931-32 0.9 1939—40 1.4 
Washington 1933-34 1.0 1939-40 10 
West Virginia 1933-34 1940-41 6.{ 
Wisconsin 1932-33 ) 1939-40 0 
Wyoming 1933-34 6 1940-41 
* Based on revenue receipts 1] ederal forest reserve ne 
> Includes PWA allotments © Based on total receipt 
© Based on total expenditures ae | es FERA d 
® Amount of increase not ascertained because figures for earlier year based on expenditure figures for lat ASé 
receipts 


4 Based on current expenditures i] ( ‘ 

! Includes National Forest and FERA funds K Include 823 for other than vocatior 1 
! Based on estimated revenue receipts 

™ Federal vocational aid not reported because not legally defined as aid for public schools 

" Based on potential revenue receipts 





© Includes $110,000 for education of Indian children and $300,000 for itional defense training 
P Includes Indian tuition and subsidies for Boulder City schools 
& Less than 1/100 of 1 percent r Based | S. Office of Educa n data 
™ : ® Includes $150,000 for work with crippled children 
t Includes approximately $80,000 for the education of Indian children 
P " Exclusive of funds for vocational education 
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TABLE 3.—STATE SCHOOL REVENUE FROM ALL EARMARKED TAXEs 





Alabama 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas 
California. 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia. 
Idaho. 


Illinois 
Indiana. 

lowa 

Kansas. . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan... 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. . . 


Nevada. . 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio... , 
Oklahoma 
Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee. . . 


ere 
Vermont.... 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin....... 


Wyoming 


2 


1932 
1932 
1933-. 
1933-. 
1933 


1932-3. 
1932-3: 
1933 
1933 
1933 


1933 
1933-: 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1932 
1934 
1932-33 
1932-33 
1933-34 


1933 

1933-34 
1932-33 
1933-34 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1932-33 


1933-34 
1935-36 
1934 

1933-34 
1932-33 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 


Revenue 
from all 
earmarked 
taxes 


3 


$5 , 228 ,939 
None 
2,031,072 
None 
None 


None 


3,824,275°¢ 


4,812,025 
2,225,782 
155,025 
3,500,000 
5,283,121 
None 
30,000 
None 
5,527,928 
2,488 , 882 
None 
5,902,128 
19,240,533 


1,600,000 


1,016,052 
225,565 
None 


187,163 

214,002 
2,659,295 
2,874,595 

None 


None 
1,440,931 
19,146,428 
6,907,515! 
None 


None 
None* 
1,823,000 
1,009 914 
2,662,353 


27,613,260 
3,451, 203 
300 ,000 
550,000 
7,810,902 


1,750,000= 
196,000 
None 


Total 

state 

school 
revenue 


4 


,612,439 
, 310,699 
,129,4144 
430,351 
677 ,407 
, 841,259 
, 873,037 
, 244,309 


, 710,416 


709 ,563 


, 860,326 
,156,197 
700,758 
434,858 


§, 869,710 


, 772,496 
,554,926 
,498 ,797 


, 108,774 


, 728,606 
000 , 000 
, 489,248 
895 , 887 
,072,073 
342,714 
639,112> 
,161,538« 
, 887,149 
, 241,568 


277,015 
, 810,409 
, 324,327 
, 216,991 

289 , 332 


,965 ,532 

469 ,873 
, 947,000 
, 318,302 
,671,756 


, 665 ,935 
-622,830 
550,000 
337,760 
,129,918 
,148,104™ 
,963,472 
042,468 


Percent 
from ear- 
marked 
taxes 


OWN ADUAND DUCOS ONHwWS 


0. 


| 





6 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 


1939-40 
1941-42 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1939-40 


1940-41 
1939--40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1940-41 


1940-41 
1940 

1939-40 
1940-41 
1938-39 


1940-41 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1939-40 


1940-41 
1940-41 
1940-41 
1939-40 
1939-40 


1938-39 
1939-40 
1940 

1939-40 
1939-40 


1941-42 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1940-41 
1939-40 


1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1941-42 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1939-40 
1940-41 


Revenue 
from all 
earmarked 
taxes 


7 


$11, 308,251 
None 

6,154,069 
None 

1,087,575 
None 
None 


15, 260,000 
4,699,713 
d 


1,977 ,939 
None 
12,760,515 
2,361,346 
None 
5,412,130¢ 
22,308 ,477 
14,290,000 
None 
1,220,665 
350,000 
None 
344,247 
211,042 
2,902,640! 
4,136,791 
None 


None 
None® 
None 
1,050,595 3 
None 


None 
None* 
4,933,000 

72,176! 
3,755,787 
37,356,771 
4,410,981 
304,873 
550,000 
15,363,042 
9,830,549" 
None? 
None 





Total 
state 
school 
revenue 


8 


, 303, 
, 600, 
, 509, 
,670, 
616,2154 
2,319,713 
, 100,000 
5,549,762 
,628,753 
, 358,777 
,551,362 
, 554,708 
, 590,000 
, 085 ,000 
4,823,023 
, 900, 000 
119,730 
505,053 
685,477» 
5,840, 
5,663, 
?,074, 
, 280,557 
2,500,939 
2,803, 265 
3,602,544 
309 , 333 


565 
960 
200 


740 
296 
047 
483 
459 


, 358, 
O88, 
,074, 
2,164, 
5, 461, 
3,528,329 

, 649 ,039 
914,196 
11,137,240 
18,139,864 


14,396,918 
7,857,678 
1,449,407 


* Excludes $229,389 appropriated for nonelementary- and secondary-school purposes. 

> Includes nonseparable amounts for certain purposes other than elementary and secondary schools. 

© Includes $1,590 delinquent tax payments. 

4 Excludes approximately $5,473,000 in repayments to school districts from income and sales taxes for losses due to homest 
exemptions. 

©The Massachusetts income tax is not earmarked for schools, but towns receive partial reimbursements 
proceeds for school expenditures. 

f Represents 10 percent of state school tax and portion of railroad tax withheld by state for special elementary- and secondary 
school purposes. Balance of state school tax and balance of railroad tax, in excess of 1% percent and certain amounts withheld 
for higher educational purposes, are returned to counties where collected to be used for schools and, for purposes of this table 
are considered to be local revenue. 

® Exclusive of 90 percent of the state school tax and that portion of the railroad tax returned to the counties where collected 

» No taxes were earmarked for school support in North Dakota during the biennium 1939-41, but a 1941 law allots seven 
twelfths of sales tax proceeds for school equalization purposes. 

! Includes $215,175 delinquent tax payments. 1 Includes $117,746 delinquent tax payments. 

k Excise tax on sales at auction credited to the principal of the Permanent School Fund. 

! Delinquent payments. ™ Estimated. 

® Includes earmarked licenses and fees, fines and forfeitures, redemptions and interest on bank deposits not reported separately 

© The Wisconsin law earmarks certain surtaxes on incomes, dividend taxes, etc., in part for common school aids but actua! 
these taxes contribute to schools only as part of the bieanial school appropriation from the State Genera! Fund. 


from income 
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TABLE 4.—STATE SCHOOL REVENUE FROM EARMARKED PROPERTY TAXES 


—_— 





Revenue Percent Revenus 
from Total from ear from 
earmarked state marked Y earmarked 
property school property property 
taxes revenue taxes taxes 


1932-33 800, 000 
1932-33 4 th 
1933-34 1,363,941 ‘ l } 10 199,129 
1933-34 ' , 1 ‘ N 


1933-34 


1932-33 
1932?—33 
1933-34 
1933 


1933-34 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1932-33 75 130—44 ; 616 
1933-34 ne : 10 14 310 
1934-35 Nor 1940 l ‘ 1 100 


1932-33 


{aine . 1934 2,4! 554, 92¢ ‘ 4 oA 57 


Maryland . 1932-33 on 3,498 9-40 None 
N 


Massachusetts 1932-33 or 7,108,774 194 i Jone 
Michigar . 1933-34 ol! 13.728 606 1 30 None 54 
Minnesota . 1933 ; 000 , 000 1940-41 100,000 16.590.000 
Mississippl ‘ ol 6.085 ,000 
Missouri 1933-34 t $89 , 248 19 } Not 14.823.0 
Montana 1932-33 Nor 895 .&8 940-41 one 1.900. 004 


Nebraska . 1933-34 I me : 939-4 yn 1.119.730 


Nevada.... : 1933-34 187,163' 342 l 5 4 j 1.674 
New Hampshire . 1933-34 171,012 ) 940—4 11,042 
New Jersey... 1933-34 ,659,295« 3 t ‘ { > 002, 6408 5 56 
New Mexico 1934-35 115,300 3, 3 154,030 960 
New York... 1932-33 None 93 None 2,07 00 


North Carolina 1933--34 None 77 IR 3 None 
North Dakota 1935-36 None 810,409 939—4 None 
Ohio : 1934 , 664,630 2 , 324, 327 None 
Oklahoma 1933-34 215,175 8,216,991 y 7.065 
Oregon. . . 1932-33 None 89 , 33 )39—40 None 


Pennsylvania. .. 1933-34 None 30,965,532 42 None 
Rhode Island ..- 1933--34 None 469 ,873 ’ 41 None 
South Carolina .. 1933-34 None 2,947 ,000 1 42 None 
South Dakota 1933-34 None , 4 : 41 None 
Tennessee... . . 1933-34 887 , 316 71,7 | 39—40 285.905 


Texas ‘4 ... 1933-34 511,623 33, 35 31.2 1939—40 ,614, 266 528 
Utah 1933-34 3,311,974 $622,830 i 1939—40 3, 367 ,006 4,649 
Vermont 1933-34 None 550,.000¢ : 1939-40 None 914 
Virginia.... 1934-35 None 7,337,760 | 1941-42 None 11,137,2 
Washington........ 1933-34 4,395,207 129.918 48. | 1939-40 None 18.139 


West Virginia. ..... 1933-34 Non 148,104 | 1940~41 None 14, 396 
Wisconsin... .. .. 1933-34 None ,963,472 . | 1939-40 None 7,857 
Wyoming.......... 1933-34 None ,042 ,468 1940-41 None 1,449 


* Includes real and personal property taxes and taxes on intangibles levied on an ad valorem basis 

> Includes nonseparable amounts for certain purposes other than elementary and secondary schools 

© Delinquent payments. 

4 Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 

* Repealed in 1941. 

£ Includes revenue from severance tax not reported separately 

® Represents 10 percent of state school tax and portion of railroad tax withheld state for special elementa 
school purposes. Balance of state school tax and balance of railroad tax, in exce f 1% percent and certain an 
for higher educational purposes, are returned to counties where collected to be used for schools and, for purposes of th 
considered to be local revenue 

h Exclusive of 90 percent of the state school tax and that portion of the railroad tax returned to the counties 

! Levied partly on an income basis 

} Estimated. 








TABLE 5.—STATE SCHOOL REVENUE FROM EARMARKED INCOME 





Revenue 
from 


Percent 


Total from ear- 


Revenue 


from Total 


A 


TAX 


earmarked 
income 
taxes 


state 
school 
revenue 


marked Year 
income | 


taxes | 


earmarked 
income 
taxes 


state 
school 
revenue 


Year 


2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 


1939 None $12 
1939 None 2. 
1939 $219,029 
1939 
1939 


\labama 
\rizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


1932-33 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 


None $5,612 
None 2, 
None® 2 
None 69 
None 


439 
310,699 
129,414 
430,351 
677,407 


184 

453 

510,96 
944,981 


,963 


1932-33 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1933 

1933-34 


None 
, 822,661 
None 
None 
None 


841,259 
$3,873,037 
, 244,309 
, 710,416 

709 , 563 


1939 , 753 
1941 951 
1939 one 2,462 
1940 , 303 
1939 , 600 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia.... 
Idaho 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 


None 10,860,326 
None 15,156,197 
None 700,758 
None 434,858 
None 8,869,710 


1940 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1940 


509, 
670 

616,215 

2,319, 
100 


Illinois. . 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


905 
49 713 


000 


None 
None 
1939-40 None 
1940-41 §,412,130¢ 
1938-3) None 


,549 
,628 


1932-33 
1934 

1932-33 
1932-33 
1933-34 


None , 772,496 
None 2,554,926 
None , 498,797 
,902,128¢ 108,774 
None , 728,606 


1940- 
1940 


Louisiana..... 41 
Maine 
Maryland... 
Massachuse 
Michigan... . 


388,77 
551,362 
42 


554,708 


None 10,000,000 1940-41 590 , 000 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1940-41 


1939-40 


13,190,000 16, 
None 6,085 ,000 
None 14,823,0 
350.0008 , 900 , 000 
None , 119,730 


Minnesota 
Mississippi. . . 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska. ... 


4,489,248 
895 , 887 
,072,073 


None 
None! 
None 


1932-33 
1933-34 
505 ,053 
685 , 477 
, 840, 
,663, 
,074, 


None 
None 
None 
293,440 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None i 
None 


1940-41 
1940-41 
1940-41 
1939-40 
1939-40 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1932-33 


342,714 
639,112» 
3,161,538 

3,887,149 

104,241,568 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico....... 
New York......... 


565 
960 
00 


557 


939 


None 
None 
None 
110,681* 
None 


1938-39 
1939-40 
1940 

1939-40 
1939-40 


, 280, 
2,500, 
2,803, 

,602, 

309, 


16,277,015 
2,810,409 


None 
None 
None! 
902 , 068 
None 


1933-34 
1935-36 
1934 

1933-34 
1932-33 


North Carolina. .... 
North Dakota 

Ohio hae 
Oklahoma...... 
Oregon 


265 
544 


333 


, 216,991 
289 , 332 


None 
None 
893 ,000 
None 
Ne yne 


358,740 
688 , 296 
,074,047 
2,164,483 
, 461,459 


1941-42 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1946-41 
1939-40 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-24 


None 30,965 ,532 
None 469 ,873 
893,000 2,947,000 
None 2,318,302 
None 4,671,756 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota. ..... 
Tennessee... . 


329 
039 
196 
240 
864 


None 
1,043,975 
300 , 000 
None 
None 


~oan, 
649, 
914, 
, 137, 
, 139, 


1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1941-42 
1939-40 


33 ,665 ,935 
3,622,830 
550,000 
7,337,760 
9,129,918 


None 
139,229 
300 , 000 
None 
None 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1933-34 


Vermont... 
Ws cacaadvoudt 
Washington 


, 396,918 
, 857,678 
,449 , 407 


1940-41 None 
1939-40 m 
1940-41 None 


\ 


None 
None® 
None 


1933-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 


10,148,104! .0 
5,963,472 .0 
1,042,468 0 


West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming 





® Revenue from earmarked income tax not available in 1933-34. 

> Includes nonseparable amounts for certain purposes other than elementary and secondary schools. 

© Amount from income tax not reported separately. Income tax not actually earmarked for schools, but contributes 
support thru reimbursements to school districts for losses due to homestead exemptions. 

4 Until 1940 the Louisiana income tax contributed to school support thru the Property Tax Relief Fund. 

© The Massachusetts income tax is not earmarked for schools, but towns receive partial reimbursements from incor 
proceeds for school expenditures. f Revenue from income tax adopted in 1933 not available until 

® This figure includes revenue from freight line tax (less than $30,000) not reported separately. 

h Exclusive of 90 percent of the state school tax and that portion of the railroad tax returned to the counties where coll: 

1 Proceeds of an income tax adopted in 1934 not available until 1935-36. 

1 The Ohio intangibles tax included with figures of Table 3 is levied in part on an income basis. 

* Delinquent payments. ' Estimated. 

m The Wisconsin law earmarks certain surtaxes on incomes, dividend taxes, etc., in part for common school aids, but act 
these taxes contribute to schools only as a part of the biennial school appropriation from the State General Fund. 


‘ 
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REVENUE FROM EARMARKED GENERAL SALES 
AND USE TAXES 


TABLE 6—STATE SCHOOL 





Revenue o Percent 

from t m ear 
earmarked 
sales taxes 


marked 


revenue ales taxes 


10,148, 
5.963 


1,04 


West Virginia 
nsin 


] y and ndary school 


® Estimated. 
her than elementa 
hools, but 


b Includes nonseparable amounts for certain purposes othe 
© Amount from sales tax not reported separately. Sales tax not actually ear 
rt thru reimbursements to school districts for losses due to homestead exe 
4 New sales tax earmarked partly for scho by 1942 legislation. For 
thru Property Tax Relief Fund. 
© Exclusive of 90 percent of the state school tax and 
£ Sales tax not earmarked for schools in 1 41 biennium, but 
from sales tax proceeds in State General Fund. Seven-twelft of sales tax 
& Revenue from retail sales tax law enacted 
4 Delinquent payments. Also includes small amount 
1 Sales tax receipts not sufficient to meet any part of obligations to scl 
1 Estimated on basis of percent of receipts under 
tax, and use 


pe 
abolished in 


hat portion of returned t 
I 
$1.27 ppropriated in 


again earmarked for school 
n 193 ot available until 1 ; 
linquent net 


occupation gross income tax, retail sales 
Institute, 1941. p. 98 


k Actually sales tax proceeds are placed in Gene 








TABLE 7.—STATE SCHOOL REVENUE FROM GENERAL FUND APPROPRIA TIONS 





Percent 
Revenue from | Revenue 
from Total General from Total 
General state Fund General state 
Fund school appropri- Fund school 


revenue ations appropriations revenue 


1 3 4 6 7 8 


Alabama P . 1932-33 $185,000 $5,612,439 S. 1939 $654,765 $12,184 
Arizona... . . 1932-33 2,076,800 2,310,699 89. 1939 2,218,800 2,453, 
Arkansas . 1933-34 None 2,129,414 : 1939 None 6,510 
California 1933-34 68,859,147» 430,351 .2 1939— 75,307 ,069' 76,944, 
Colorado lida 1933-34 None 677,407 u 1939- 21,714 ,963, 


Connecticut. . . 1932-33 1,743,953 , 841,259 , 1939- 650. 397 ,753 
Delaware ; . 1932-33 None , 873,037 a 1941- , 879,132 4,951, 
Florida . 1933-34 None , 244, 309 ‘ 1939 109,274 2,462,824 
Georgia ‘ 1933 3,484,634¢ .710,416 . 1940- 335 ,626 20, 303 
Idaho w-ee+e 1933-34 None 709 , 563 t 1939-40 , 000 , 000 , 600 


Illinois i. . 1933-34 303, : , 860,325 4 1940-41 , 192,200 , 509, 
Indiana . 1933-34 ’ , 15,156,197 3. 1939-40 3,884,119 ,670, 
. «.+++ 1932-33 , 08 700,758 . 1939-40 449 , 378 616, 2 
Kansas ; . 1933-34 N > 434,858 ; 1939-40 50, 362 2,319,7 
Kentucky... ... 1934-35 , 728,562 8,869,710 . 1940-41 ,961 ,062 ,100, 


Louisiana. . . .«+ 1932-33 1,081,585 , 772,496 ’ 1940-41 2,614,548 5,549 
Maine.. ; F 1934 None 2,554,926 , 1940 200 , 000 ,628,75 
Maryland ; . 1932-33 3,498,797 3,498,797 ’ 1939-40 5,358,777 5, 358,77 
Massachusetts . 1932-33 964,422 108,774 - 1940-41 960,787 , 551, 362 
Michigan.......... 1933-34 1,718,611 3,728,606 ; 1938-39 20,246,231 , 554, 708 


Minnesota. . 7 1933 5,600,000 090,000 5 1940-41 160, 000 , 590,000 
Mississippi. . Te ere Seccuennees Er or ee 1939-40 ,085 ,000 , 085 , 000 
Missouri... . . 1933-34 3,284,324 , 489,248 3 1939-40 , 412,680 , 823,023 
Montana ... 1932-33 None 895 , 887 . 1940-41 700,000 , 900 , 000 
Nebraska . 1933-34 82,053 ,072,073 , 1939-40 170,050 ,119,730 


Nevada............ 1933-34 None 342,714 , 1940-41 51,900 505 ,053 
New Hampshire . 1933-34 425,110 639,1128 , 1940-41 474,436 685,477" 
New Jersey ..++. 1933-34 2,243 3,161,538¢ 4 1940-41 2,402,826 , 840,565 ¢ 
New Mexico........ 1934-35 None , 887,149 ’ 1939-40 None 5,663 ,960 
New York......... 1932-33 103,877,440 , 241,568 .7 1939-40 111,729,580 ,074, 200 


North Carolina..... 1933-34 16,000,000 16,277,015 al 1938-39 5,348,707 , 280, 
North Dakota. . . 1935-36 None 2,810,409 " 1939-40 , 688 , 681 , 500, 
Ohio 1934 2,902 ,006 22,324,327 3. 1940 ,544, 300 , 803, 
Oklahoma is . 1933-34 137,909 216,991 . 1939-40 470,951 3,602,5 
Oregon... . . 1932-33 None 289 , 332 “ 1939-40 None 309, 


Pennsylvania... . 1933-34 30,845,973 30,965 ,532 ; 1941-42 , 320,840 , 358, 
Rhode Island....... 1933-34 454,272 469 , 873 3 1940-41 672,696 688, 
South Carolina . 1933-34 1,124,000 2,947,000 38. 1941-42 , 141,047 ,074, 
South Dakota ... 1933-34 None 2,318,302 ; 1940-41 972,500 , 164, 
Tennessee. . . 1933-34 1,858,653 4,671,756 39. 1939-40 554,992 8,461, 


a . 1933-34 3,016,924 33,665 ,935 ‘ 1939-40 , 767,620 ,528, 
ae w+see 1033-34 None 3,622,830 ‘ 1939-40 17,613 ,649, 
Vermont . 1933-34 180,741 550,0008 32. 1939-40 551,949 914, 
Virginia . 1934-35 6,537,760 , 337,760 ; 1941-42 , 907 , 240 137, 
Washington. ....... 1933-34 None , 129,918 : 1939-49 , 276,822 ,139, 


West Virginia . 1933-34 8,122,729! , 148,104! . 1940-41 , 538,476 , 396, 
Wisconsin . 1933-34 5,323,907 ,963 ,472 89. 1939-40 , 442,116 , 857, 
Wyoming . 1933-34 10,400 1,042, 468 1. 1940-41 249 , 400 , 449, 








* Includes nonseparable amounts for certain purposes other than elementary and secondary schools. 

» California is included here with states that depend mainly on legislative appropriations from State General Fund 
actually the California system differs from those of other states so classified. While practically all state school revenue in Califor 
is from the State General Fund, the amounts paid from that fund to schools are not subject to legislative appropriation. Inst: 
the state constitution gives the schools a prior claim on state general revenue, and amounts paid out for school purpose 
fixed by state law. 

© Theoretically includes poll tax revenue earmarked for schools. 

4 Legislative appropriation for Common School Fund ($15,260,000 in 1940-41) is produced by monthly allocatior 
retail occupational sales tax and is included with earmarked taxes in Tables 3 and 6. 

© Exclusive of 90 percent of the state school tax and that portion of the railroad tax returned to the counties where coll: 

t Estimated. 



























TABLE 8.—STATE SCHOOL REVENUE FROM INCOME FROM PERMANENT 
SCHOOL FUND 

















Percent ree 














School of state School ’ state 
revenue Total school revenue Tota sche 
from state revenue from state evenus 
State Year permanent school from per Year permanent schoo from per 
school revenue manent school revenue nanent 
fund school fund schoo 







fund 


















3 3 $190, 4934 § 612.43 } 1903 1 ¢ 1.0634 $ 184.0 
rizona 1932-33 64,283 ’, 310,699 . 1939-4 5 965 153.018 
\rkansas 1933-34 83,860 » 129.414 3 9 1939-4 143 %RR 6.510 _ OF 
lifornia 1933-34 571,204 69 430,351 0.8 1939-40 » 524 6.944. 98] 
loradc 33—34 







nnecticut 3 
lelaware. 1932-3 48.379 $.873.03 | » 1941 
rida ‘ 1933-3 







rs 


OOOd 







isiana } 51 . ) 2,4! 1940-41 113,9294 15,549.76 







Maine 1934 66,044 554,926 6 194¢ 67 . 406 628 
Maryland 1932-33 None 3.498 79 0.0 193 10 N P 5 352 
Massachusetts 1932~—33 42,223 108 j 3.4 1940-4 { 

Michigan 3 3,72 







Minnesota ‘ 1933 ? 800.000 10.000_000 Rg 0 1940-41 140.000 i¢ SO. OO 
























Mississippi 1939-40 None 6.085.000 

Missouri 1933-34 188,873 4,489. 248 4.2 1939—40 189,678 14,.823.0 

Montana 1932-33 670, 332 895 88 74.8 1940-41 850,000 1,900.00 i4 
Nebraska , 1933-34 990,010 1,072,073 92.4 1939-40 812,464 1.119 

Nevada.... 1933-34 110,390 34? 14 89 9 1940-41 93.908 5050 

New Hampshire 1933-34 None 639,112 0.0 1940-41 Non 685 ,4 0 
New Jersey. 1933-34 525,268 3.161.538 16.6 1940-41 500,000 5. 840.56 

New Mexico 1934-35 968 554 3,887,149 4.9 1939—40 1,345,593 5.663.960 

New York... 1932-33 364,128 104, 241,568 0.3 1939-40 344,620 112,074,200 

North Carolina 1933-34 277,015 16,277.01 1.8 1938-39 031,850 6. 280 

North Dakota 1935-36 750,000 810, 4090 26.7 1939-40 800,181 » 500.93 

Ohio <5 1934 75 8038 » 324, 32 9 1940 58,9654 52, 803, 2¢ ) 
Oklahoma 1933-34 1,171,567 8,216,991 14.3 1939—40 1,080,998 13,602,544 8 
Oregon. . b 1932-33 89 332 289. 33? 100_0 19390—40 309 , 333 3090 

Pennsylvania. 1933-34 119,560 30,965,532 0.4 1941-4 38,000 40, 358,740 

Rhode Island : 1933-34 15,600 469 873 3.3 1940-41 15,600 688 , 296 $ 
South Carolina 1933-34 None 947,000 0.0 1941~—4 one 9,074,04 0.0 
South Dakota . 1933-34 1,268 , 866 > 318, 302 54.8 1940-41 1,116 

Tennessee 1933-34 150.7504 4,671 56 5.2 1939-40 










Texas.... 1933-34 928.762 33. 665.935 8.7 19390—40 3.379.234 418 528 320 
Utah tin 1933-34 165,602 3,622,830 16 1939-40 186.615 4.649.039 4 ( 
Vermont. . . 1933-34 64,1074 550,000 44 1939-40 57,3758 914.196 
Virginia... . 1934-35 »50,000¢ 7,337,760 3.0 1941-4 300 , 000 7 40 0 
Washington 1933-34 1,319,016 9,129,918 14.5 1939—40 1,500, 0008 18,139.864 
West Virginia 1933-34 31,6118 10,148,104« 0.3 1940-41 7 , 893 14,396,918 






Wisconsin... . . 1933-34 443.5654 5.963.472 , 1939-40 415.5628 857.678 
Wyoming.... 1933-34 804, 368 1,042, 468 773 1940-41 873,362 1,449, 40 

















* Principal exists in part as a debt on which the state pays interes 
» Loan fund. 

© Includes nonseparable amounts for certain purposes other than elementary econdary school 

* Principal exists only as debt on which the tate pays interest 

* Permanent School Fund exists only as a debt on which the state pays interest from tax proceeds earmarked { s 

‘ Exclusive of 90 percent of the state school tax and that portion of the railroad tax returned to the counties where ected 
® Estimated. 
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OLUMBUS discovered a new world 450 years ago—one in 
which men would later be permitted to live with a freedom 


never before known. 


That freedom is now at stake. We are at a point where we may 
set our course toward the attainment of greater liberties, or we 


may veer toward a future that is blacker than the Dark Ages. 


It is not one man’s job to keep the Ship of State on an even 
keel. It takes the combined efforts of all to hold the wheel steady 


upon that course which we have elected to sail. Let us all follow 


the compass to a new world of greater freedom.— Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Vol. 30, No. 15, October 8, 











